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OUR CONVENTS.—II. 


THE SISTERS OF THE VISITATION OF OUR LADY. 


One of the oldest orders in this country is that which honors as its founders 
the holy Bishop of Geneva, Saint Francis of Sales, and the pious widow St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal. Its origin in America is remarkable as showing the means 
our divine Lord employed to raise up in this Republic cloisters of that rule, which, 
being the first chosen to extend the worship of His Sacred Heart, has ever since 
made it a duty of love to infuse it into all entrusted to their care. No house of 
the order sent a colony to America; but God finding in Ireland a pious virgin ' 
who sought to’ devote herself to his service, led her reluctant to the western world, 
and disclosing to her his wishes in her regard, made her the foundress and mother 
of the monasteries of the Visitation which now exist in the United States. 

St. Jane Frances Fremiot, daughter of Benignus Fremiot, President of the par- 
liament of Dijon, and Margaret Barbesy, his wife, was born on the 23d of Jan- 
uary, 1572. Although she lost her pious mother before she concluded her second 
year, she was brought up with great care by her excellent father, and was dis- 
tinguished less for beauty than for eminent virtue. Refusing the hand of a Hu- 
guenot gentleman, she became the wife of Christopher de Rabutin, Baron de 
Chantal. He was worthy of so pious a lady, and their union was most happy ; 
but God, who would reign alone in the heart of our saint, prepared it for himself 
by the most sensible sacrifice. In 1601 the Baron de Chantal was brought back 
from the chase mortally wounded by the hand of a friend. He survived the acci- 
dent nine days, and expired in sentiments of great piety.* 

Bowing humbly to the will of God, she made a vow of chastity, and prepared 
to live only for eternity ; her duty to her children prevented her leaving the world, 
but she edified it by her charity, patience, zeal and devotion. Above all, however, 
she sighed for a director to whom she might entirely confide the affairs of her 
soul. God was not insensible to the wants of his servant; he permitted her to see 
in a vision him whom he destined to be her guide in the ways of salvation.t+ 
This was no other than St. Francis de Sales, to whom in turn God revealed his 


* Butler’s Lives of the Saints. Aug. 21. 
t Life of St. Jane Frances de Chantel, by Mother de Chaugy—I, 35. 
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wish that he should found a new order of nuns to edify the Church by their 
virtues, and to perpetuate in his posterity his spirit, his sentiments and his maxims, 
and showed him also her who was to co-operate in the great work. These two 
holy souls met at last at Dijon, and immediately recognized each other: St. Jane 
Frances immediately put herself under his direction, informing him of her wish 
to enter the religious state; and St. Francis after long deliberation, having drawn 
up the plan of the order, informed her of it. She immediately tore herself from 
the embraces of her family, and repairing to Annecy with four companions, 
founded on Trinity Sunday, June 6th, 1610, the first house of the Visitation of 
Our Lady. The rule of their holy founder adapted especially for weak and infirm 
persons, was not severe; it enjoined especially an interior life weaned from all 
earthly things; their dress was to be the plain black dress worn by persons of their 
rank in society ; their object besides their own sanctification being to visit the poor 
and sick, they were not cloistered, and were bound only by simple vows.* 

The order was no sooner founded than it spread rapidly: the first filiation was 
that of Lyons, begun by St. Jane Frances, in February, 1615. The Cardinal de 
Marquemont, Archbishop of Lyons, took a lively interest in the new order, but 
counselled St. Francis to make it a religious order. “Yielding to the reasons which 
his wisdom and piety suggested, the holy Bishop of Geneva took steps to effect 
this, and after many difficulties, from which projects for the service of God are 
never exempt, Pope Paul V erected the Congregation into an order under the rule 
of St. Augustine, with all the prerogatives and privileges which other religious 
orders enjoy. St. Francis then drew up the constitutions, which Pope Urban VIII 
approved in 1626, and which still are the rule of the order. 

By this instrument they are made subject to the bishop of the diocese; are 
bound to recite merely the little office of the Blessed Virgin, to cultivate holy 
poverty with great strictness, and give much time to meditation, devout reading 
and recollection. ‘St. Francis of Sales,’ says the devout Faber, “ founded his 
order of nuns to perform exterior works of spiritual and corporal mercy, and 
because they were to be uncloistered, and to seek their work, he named them 
* Daughters of the Visitation.’ It pleased Providence that the saint’s will should 
not altogether be accomplished. They became cloistered and contemplative. 
Yet there was no need to change their name. There was more than enough of 
mystical sweetness and significance in that mystery to represent the fresh life of 
interior religion which they were now to lead.””+ 

As their cloistered state prevented their external works of charity, they received 
children, infirm persons and penitents, into their houses or adjacent buildings, and 
devoted themselves to their good : other convents had regular boarding schools con- 
nected with them, while others were purely contemplative. In spite of this variety, 
however, the greatest order has always existed among the various monasteries. 

St. Jane Frances had established the order so well, that when she died on the 
13th of September, 1641, there were no less than eighty-seven monasteries of the 
Visitation. St. Francis had long preceded her to the grave,t and her subsequent 
confessor, St. Vincent de Paul, saw them both in glory. | 


* Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Religieux—IV, 925. 

T Blessed Sacrament, p. 120. 

{ St. Francis de Sales died on the 28th of December, 1622, in the 56th year of his 
age; he was beatified by Pope Alexander VII, in 1661, and canonized in 1665. St 
Jane Frances de Chantal was not beatified till 1751: her canonization was performed by 
Clement XIV, in 1769. 

|| Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Religieux—III, 934. 
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As the order extended through France subsequent to this, the monastery of 
Paray-le-Monial received the blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, to whom our 
divine Lord displayed his Sacred Heart, inflamed with love, but wounded by 
neglect, and whom he commissioned to establish a devotion to it in His Church. 
Aided by the holy Jesuit Father de la Colombiére, confessor to the Dutchess of 
York, whose name is preserved in one of the counties of a State where the Sis- 
ters of the Visitation have just founded a monastery,* she at last was enabled to 
fulfil the command, and the devotion, in spite of the opposition of Jansenism, has 
spread over the world.+ But in our devotion to the Sacred Heart, we must not 
forget that a monastery of the Visitation was its cradle, and that such had even 
been the promise of their holy founder. ‘ The nuns of the Visitation who shall 
be so happy as to observe their rules faithfully, may truly bear the name of chil- 
dren of the Gospel, established in this latter age to be the imitators of the Sacred 
Heart of the Incarnate Word in sweetness and humility, which are, as it were, 
the foundation and basis of their order, and give them the privilege and incom- 
parable favor of being the daughters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.’’$ 

Such was the order which the Almighty sent to supply the spiritual wants of 
the United States. 

The Revolution had given independence to America, and with the English 
power fell the State Church, which it had upheld. Catholicity was thus enabled 
to advance in the land. The illustrious patriot, John Carroll, was chosen by the 
Sovereign Pontiff to be the first Bishop of Baltimore. One of the most zealous 
of his clergy was his future coadjutor and successor, his old fellow religious in 
the extinguished Society of Jesus, Leonard Neale. This holy father had long 
desired to establish in this country a religious community of women devoted to the 
education of youth, but no opportunity was afforded him till in 1797 he met in 
Philadelphia, where he was then wiationed, Miss Alice Lalor, destined in the de- 
signs of Providence to be the foundress of the Visitation Order in the United States. 

* Alice Lalor was born of pious and respectable parents, in Queen’s county, 
Ireland, about the year 1766, but was brought up in Kilkenny, whither her parents 
removed when she was quite young. Among a large family of brothers and 
sisters, she signalized herself by her piety. She had the happiness to be directed 
in spiritual matters by Father Carroll, the zealous pastor of Kilkenny, who was 
well acquainted with the fervor of his young penitent, and entertained a high 
estimation of her virtues. When Alice had attained her sixteenth year, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Lanigan visited Kilkenny to administer confirmation. During this visit 
he had many occasions of witnessing the devotion of Alice, which, together with 
her modest manners, attracted his attention. A confraternity of the Adorable 
Sacrament having been established i# Kilkenny, she became the first member of 
it, delighted to have it in her power to honor her Saviour thus concealed under these 
simple veils through love for her. Piety like a flame increases in proportion to 
the nourishment it receives. Cherishing every thing that could unite her more 
closely to her God, she felt within herself an ardent desire to be his exclusively, 
and to devote her whole life to his service. Being strongly inspired to make a 
vow of perpetual chastity, this caused her no little uneasiness, as she imagined 


* Dutchess county, New York. 

t See Delgairn, Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Languet, Life of the V. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque. 

{ Abbé Boulangé, Introduction to Mother de Chaugy’s Life of St. Frances de Chantal. 
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that such a vow was only made by those who led a cloistered life, and though she 
most earnestly desired to embrace that state, she knew she had many difficulties 
to encounter, and which the enemy made appear insurmountable. In this anxiety 
of mind she had recourse to prayer, and notwithstanding her repugnance to dis- 
close this desire to any one, she overcame herself so far as to mention it to the 
bishop. She resolved to follow his advice, being assured she would thus fulfil the 
divine will. After proving her sincerity and being convinced that such was the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, the bishop permitted her to make this vow. A 
remarkable trait in her character, and which made her piety doubly pleasing to 
those by whom she was surrounded, was her cheerfulness of disposition, together 
with an equality of temper always to be observed in her. Never did she find the 
duties of religion burthensome, and never did she discharge them with any other 
disposition than that of one impressed with the greatness of Him for whom she 
performed them. It was the ardent wish of the zealous bishop to establish in Kil- 
kenny a religious community, and knowing the holy desire of Alice, he wished 
her to be one of its first members. Her pious desires could not be satiated in the 
world, and gladly would she have seconded the wishes of the holy prelate, had 
not her parents interfered to prevent her. They had formed the design of emigra- 
ting to America, and their pious daughter shared too largely in their affections to 
permit them to separate from her. She accompanied her parents to America, 
having previously promised the bishop that she would return at the end of two 
years to accomplish his project. In 1797 she arrived in America, and with her 
parents settled in Philadelphia, anticipating the lapse of the two years, when she 
might return to her country and consummate her sacrifice. But such were not 
the designs of God. In Philadelphia, as we have said, she became acquainted 
with the Rev. Leonard Neale; his piety endeared him to her, and in choosing him 
for her confessor, she gave him all her confidence. She told him of her intention 
to devote herself to God, and her promise to return to her country, to put her 
desire into execution. Although Mr. Neale had long wished to establish a religious 
community in Philadelphia, he had not decided of what order it should be. Could 
he be happy enough to effect this, he knew no one more worthy of seconding his 
undertaking than Alice. As her confessor and invested with power, he released 
her from her promise of returning to Ireland. Guided by obedience, and only 
desirous of promoting the glory of God, she yielded to the will of her confessor, 
aud hesitated not to follow his advice. Among Mr. Neale’s penitents were two 
young ladies who also desired to consecrate themselves to God. To them he 
communicated his pious design, and intimated that he wished them, in company 
with Alice, to begin this new establishment. Mr. Neale intended that they should 
open a school for the education of young@ladies. Alice tore herself from the 
bosom of her family, but scarcely had this new establishment commenced, when 
an epidemic broke out in Philadelphia, which made thousands its prey ; many fled 
from the city, and amongst them Alice’s parents, who tried in vain to persuade 
her to accompany them. Her two companions soon fell victims to the epidemic, 
and she remained entirely alone for some time, but still undaunted in her first 
resolution. In 1798 the Rev. Mr. Neale was nominated President of Georgetown 
College, and in the spring of the following year he left Philadelphia to fill that 
important office. He well knew the merits of his spiritual daughter, and could 
not see her again exposed to that world from which she had so generously with- 
drawn. In Georgetown were settled a small number of religious of the order of 
Poor Clares ; they occupied a small building, and although contrary to their rules, 
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they were obliged to teach for their maintenance. Mr. Neale proposed to his pious 
penitent to remain with these religious for a time, that she might know more 
clearly the order to which God called her. On leaving Philadelphia she was 
accompanied by a lady who also lived with the Poor Clares, and in whose school 
she was very useful as a teacher. After remaining here a short time, the Rev. 
Mr. Neale thought it advisable that they should leave the religious and commence 
a school by themselves. They did so, and were soon joined by a third lady from 
Philadelphia, who brought with her a small fortune, which was very acceptable, 
as they were extremely poor. In the course of a year they were able to purchase 
asmall frame building occupying the ground now belonging to their present enclo- 
sure. In 1800 the piety of Mr. Neale raised him to the dignity of Coadjutor to 
Archbishop Carroll, of Baltimore, but he still remained at the college, where he 
kept a watchful eye over his spiritual daughters, and extended to them every assist- 
ance in his power. It was now his most ardent desire that this new establish- 
ment should at a future day form a branch of the order of the Visitation. Guided 
entirely by the holy bishop, these good ladies went on courageously, and can we 
but remark the similarity that exists between this infant establishment and that of 
the first of the order at Annecy. These pious ladies, St. Jane Frances de Chantal 
and two others, undertook this important work under the direction of St. Francis 
de Sales ; a kind Providence was their only support, to which alone they looked for 
aid. Such also was the resource and such the hope of the foundress of this new 
institution. Bishop Neale felt not a little encouraged to form his new institute, as 
it had long been the wish of the Catholics of the District to have a school wherein 
their children could be educated, and where piety would be blended with the 
instructions they received. Gradually the number of this little community increased, 
and it became necessary for their pious guardian to draw up for them a form of 
rules which might serve as bonds to unite them to their God, for as yet he did not 
think proper to permit them to make even simple vows...... They were 
known in the neighborhood by the name of the ‘ Pious Ladies,’ and observed 
enclosure as much as possible. The bishop had asked the religious of the Visita- 
tion in Europe to send some of their members to assist in this new foundation, 
but they declined, as their expenses could not be paid by the rising community : 
by this time all except Bishop Neale thought that it would be well to send his spi- 
ritual children to join the Carmelites then at Port Tobacco ; a rich lady, on the other 
hand, offered to go herself for religious to Ireland, if the bishop would only 
change from the Visitation to the Ursuline order, but this was refused, as the 
good bishop thought the spirit of the former most suited to a Protestant country. 
Miss Lalor and her companions having found a copy of the constitution and rules 
of the Visitation among the books of the Poor Clares, lived up to it as far as they 
were able. After remaining six years in their first residence, they proceeded td 
that of the Poor Clares, who having lost their superior, had returned to Europe. 
In 1813 their number had increased to thirteen, and Bishop Neale at last permitted 
them to make simple vows to be renewed annually. It is almost useless to say 
that she who began this important work was appointed to superintend it, now 
that it showed the happy results of her perseverance. On Bishop Neale’s acces- 
sion to the See of Baltimore, in 1815, his first care was to apply to the Holy See 
for power to erect the community into a religious house of the order of the Visita- 
tion, with all the rights and privileges enjoyed by other monasteries of the rule. 
In consequence of this they pronounced their solemn vows of religion, and soon 
after the venerable founder, Archbishop Neale, expired on the 18th of June, 1817, 
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at the age of sixty.* He was interred in the chapel of the Visitation Convent, 
which he had founded, and ‘ thus in death was he placed where his affections 
were strongest in life, and thus in the last honors to his mortal remains was pre- 
served a parallel to the last sad tribute to St. Francis de Sales. The body of Arch- 
bishop Neale sleeps under the convent founded by him in America, that of St. 
Francis under the church of the convent which he founded in Europe. Annecy 
has her Saint, so may we hope that Georgetown has hers.’ + 

**Such was the origin of the Visitation Nuns in the United States, nor is it 
without striking points of resemblance to its foundation in Europe. The energy 
and perseverance of Bishop Neale recall the pious efforts of St. Francis de Sales 
for the same holy enterprise. In both cases a bishop gave the first impulse: in 
both hemispheres an isolated lady lays the first foundation undeterred by any 
obstacle, and if in Europe the Visitation soon opened its convents in twenty dif- 
ferent spots in France, so in America the mother house at Georgetown soon had 
branches on every side.” ¢ 

Nor were these the only points of resemblance: the early mothers of the Visi- 
tation in Europe were often in the greatest want relieved by miraculous aid, and 
Mother Teresa, as Alice Lalor was now called, more than once beheld her spi- 
ritual daughters in such distress that human prudence commanded them to dis- 
perse. | Their confidence in their Divine Spouse was unshaken, and they continued 
to receive postulants, relying on providence to maintain their institute. Among 
those who entered in these dark hours we cannot omit Mrs. Barber, the wife of a 
Protestant clergyman, who having with her husband embraced the faith, resolved, 
like him, to devote herself to the service of God. She was received as a postulant 
in 1817, and on the 2d of February, 1820, made her profession, under the name 
of Sister Mary Austin, her husband at the same time and altar pronouncing his 
vows as a member of the Society of Jesus. § 

The Rev. Joseph Pierre Picot de Limoelan de Cloriviere, who from a Chouan 
leader became a devoted missionary, was the one sent to aid the rising community. 
He was for many years its director, and having at last been able to sell his pro- 
perty in Brittany, built at his own expense their academy and the elegant chapel 


* The foregoing account is taken almost literally from a most interesting memoir com- 
municated by Rev. Mother Mary Augustine Cleary to Henry de Courcy, Esq., and to 
both the writer is grateful for assistance in preparing this sketch. 

t Notice on the Most Rev. Leonard Neale, by M. C. Jenkins. U.S. Catholic Mag- 
azine for 1844, p. 512. 

t Catholic Church in the United States, by Henry de Courcy. 

|| For the early trials of the Visitation Mothers, see ‘‘ Les premiéres Méres de la 
Visitation,” in Leon Aubineau’s “ Serviteurs de Dieu,’’ a little work most outrageously 
pillaged in the recent English works, ‘The Pictures of Christian Heroism,” and 
‘“‘ Christian Heroines,’’ without a single word to show that they are indebted to the 
French work. The Georgetown Monastery was saved at one time by a generous act 
of the late Mr. Lasala. 

§ All their children followed their holy example. Virgil, their son, is now a Father 
in the Society of Jesus, Catharine is an Ursuline in Texas, Susan died an Ursuline at 
Three Rivers, Josephine is a Visitation nun at St. Louis.—Letter of Mother Cleary. 
The conversion of the Barbers has been ascribed to the prayers of a daughter of the 
revolutionary General, Ethan Allen, who after being baptized by Mr. Barber, while he 
was a Protestant glergyman, became a nun in the Hotel Dieu, at Montreal. See Faillon, 
Vie de Mile. Mance—II, 294. 
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dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and contributed largely to their other 
expenses. * 

The next director, the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, of Baltimore, in consequence of their 
wish to have European nuns in order to form them perfectly to the rules and tra- 
ditions of the order, made a voyage to Europe. Mr. Wheeler succeeded in his 
mission, and in August, 1829, brought over, to the great joy of the sisters, Sister 
Mary Agatha Langlois, of Mans, Sister Magdalen D’aréges, of Fribourg, and 
Sister Mary Regis Mordant, of Valence. These three nuns remained three years 
at Georgetown, and then returned to France, seeing by the religious spirit reigning 
in the community, and by the exact observance of the rules, that their presence 
was no longer necessary. Some few modifications made in the rule to suit the 
country, were approved by Pope Pius VIII, and the society began to prosper, 
although a nefarious attempt was made by two lawyers, one a member of the 
New York legislature, to deprive them of some property in that city. 

The solid and excellent education given at Georgetown, made their institute 
esteemed, many of their pupils joined them, and it was in this order that Miss 
Virginia Scott, the daughter of the celebrated General, entered. The number of 
professed religious enabled them to found new houses. As early as 1834 the 
monastery of Georgetown had filiations at Mobile and Kaskaskia ; + another house 
fvas founded in Baltimore in November, 1838, ¢ and another at Frederick in 1846. 
Philadelphia also welcomed the daughters of St. Francis de Sales, but difficulties 
arose and the house finally closed ; but Wheeling, since 1849, and Washington, 
since 1850, have enjoyed the happiness denied to Philadelphia. The house in 
Baltimore did not answer all the wants of that vicinity, and a new house was 
opened in 1853, at Catonsville. The last foundation from the mother house at 
Georgetown is the monastery of the Visitation at Brooklyn, founded by Mother 
Mary Juliana Matthews, September 24th, 1855, with six choir religious and two 
out-sisters. |] 

We have, however, anticipated the course of events. Soon after establishing 
the house at Frederick, Mother Teresa received the reward of her labors. She 
had reached the advanced age of eighty, and had seen not only her first convent 
permanently established, but four others which had sprung from it. She had lived 
only for God’s glory, and calmly awaited the close of her long career.. In 1846 she 
was prostrated by illness, and the attendant physician announced that recovery 
was hopeless. With a heavenly expression the aged foundress of the Visitation 
exclaimed : ‘* Glory be to God.””? She had no wish but to see God’s will accom- 
plished, and concluding that the information implied the divine will, she rejoiced 
at the tidings. Her spiritual children gathered around her bed with peculiar ven- 
eration, and in the exercise of all christian virtues she piously expired on the 9th 
of September, 1846. § 

Strange as it may appear, the death of one who had contributed so materially 
to the cause of religion was almost unnoticed: a brief obituary alone appeared ; 
it being God’s will that the hidden life of his servant should be carried .beyond 
the grave. 


* Catholic Church, by H. de Courcy. 

t Catholic Almanac, 1835; in 1844 the Kaskaskia Monastery removed to St. Louis. 

{ Catholic Almanac, 1839, p. 85. 

|| For this and much other information I am indebted to the Rev. Mother Mary Ju- 
liana Matthews. 

§ Letter of Mother Cleary. 
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Such is in brief the history of the Order of the Visitation in the United States. 
The nuns in the various houses, not including Keokuk, founded by another house 
in 1853, number about 300 religious, divided into choir nuns, ussociates, lays and 
out-sisters. The choir sisters alone are obliged to chant the office, the others 
merely reciting a certain number of Paters and Aves. The offices of the house 
are filled by choir sisters or associates; and properly no convent should have more 
than thirty-three members. Their habit is very simple—black, with long wide 
sleeves; their veil is plain and also black; they wear a black band over the fore- 
head, and a guimpe of white linen descending nearly to the waist, without any 
fold. All wear a silver cross on the breast and a black rosary in the girdle. The 
out-sisters wear a simple black dress with cape anid cap. 

The arms of the order are a heart bearing the name of Mary in cypher, sur- 
mounted by a cross, and the whole surrounded by a crown of thorns. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY FOR THE 
WORK OF CATHOLIC INSTRUCTION, AND HOW TO PUT 
THEM IN ACTION. 


Berne on the point of posting my last letter in continuation of the above sub- 
ject, the August number of the Metropolitan reached me, and the few prefatory 
remarks which have been made in the way of introduction seem to me so satis- 
factory an evidence that the practical and rising genius of America is to such an 
extent a more genial soil, in which to expect to see an enterprize for the faith 
take root and prosper, that I cannot but ask your permission to interrupt the course 
of my general remarks in order to lay before your readers a plan, which having been 
for some time in my mind, appeared to me one both so well suited to promote the 
progress of the work and so advantageous to the interests of the community for 
whose use and benefit the whole thing is intended, that I cannot but think it will 
anticipate the concurrence as well as merit the notice of all who may feel an 
interest in the work being regularly carried into effect. 

The difference between works for the faith, based upon commercial operations, 
(and these are becoming every day more and more a necessity of our times), and 
other works for secular purposes, of which commerce is equally the basis, seems 
to consist in this, that though the work that is for the faith has the advantage over 
the secular work, in being far more permanent, in its use and application, and 
much less liable to change and fluctuation as regards taste and whim, and in all 
essential features, as fresh and novel after a hundred years use as on its first pro- 
duction, still in another and most vital point, viz. that which regards production, 
and which is one of literal life and death, it stands at a disadvantage so great, that 
it can bear no comparison to the enterprise that has a secular object in view. 
Now this is a very necessary point to attend to, as I shall proceed to show. 

For a commercial or mercantile enterprise there are always numbers of persons 
alive to their advantages, and people who have any capital are generally ready, 
on a first invitation, to associate their resources for schemes of this kind. Nor is 
there any thing unreasonable or strange in this. God has given the earth to man 
to subdue, and enterprises of this kind naturally come first, inasmuch as they 
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are part of the order of nature, which is common to all mankind. To subdue the 
earth is the very instinct of human nature, which all, even the wilder savages 
possess in their degree, and it is but the natural fruit of civilization, that it should 
invent instruments and create combinations for the carrying out its purposes supe- 
rior to what the savage possesses. And if in this respect civilization is found to 
display almost the very perfection of natural human wisdom, both as regards 
extensive scale of operations, wise and punctual mode of conducting business, 
and sagacity and discernment in striking out plans, still this after all is only what 
it is quite natural to expect. 

On the other hand, the grace of divine faith being a gift of God, which, from 
having to be accepted by man’s own consent, may be both refused, or afterwards 
either forfeited, or at least obscured by neglect, is only so far called upon to subdue 
the earth to its purposes, as things of the earth can be made useful to the sancti- 
fication of the souls of men. The bringing all men into subjection to the doctrines 
of the cross, and not the subduing of the earth, is the proper work of the Church, 
and when the work of the Church is mainly a work of prayer, as in the deserts 
of Egypt and in the monasteries that grew up in the ages when the wild German 
tribes overthrew the civilization of the Roman empire, this work took place mainly 
between God himself and his servants, and the things of the world remained 
comparatively untouched. Later, it is true, the earth itself came under the 
influence of grace, and the great ecclesiastical buildings of the middle ages arose. 
Here faith began to work upon the material things of the earth, and the house 
of God every where towered high above any other building for a human 
purpose. The prayers of the saints having prevailed to the binding of Satan, the 
very world itself began to be taken in hand and to be subdued to the service of 
God. Still in this respect I am not aware that Faith has done any thing more 
than tread in the footsteps, already marked out by ordinary human enterprise. It 
is quite possible, as—without intending to decide a question that may perhaps 
admit of controversy—I myself most sincerely believe, that the principles of designs 
in the middle age structures are of heavenly inspiration as regards the design. 
Still be this as it may, no one maintains that the masons and stone-cutters worked 
or were paid by inspiration. I am then but urging that though it is quite the 
work of the Church to subdue things of the earth to her own purposes, still that 
when she finds it to be to the furthering her designs to do this, she has then lit- 
erally only to follow in the footsteps of secular business. 

To man in a state of mere nature, however civilized, that which may be called 
subduing the earth, is the very absolute end of his being. Withdraw heaven, and 
earth is then all that remains. Now every one will both do and understand a 
thing far better, who gives his whole mind to it, as being that which he feels to be 
the end of his existence, than if he only felt it to be an object of collateral import- 
ance. The Church therefore is naturally behind the world, where she has to 
transact the world’s business, because this is to her only a thing of collateral and 
subsidiary importance, in which she never professes to take the lead, but only then 
to step in and to turn it to her own account, when she sees the proper occasion to 
be at hand. 

It is true that one after another, whatever the restless energy of men who 
regard the earth as the end of their being, invents and perfects, in due time falls 
under the maternal hand of the Church, and comes to be applied to a holy pur- 
pose; still, generally speaking, this is not before it has served profane purposes 
first. Painting, sculpture, and probably music, have in this way fallen into the 
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service of the Church, not precisely as altogether her own creations, but rather 
as arts already understood subsequently, and transplanted and adopted into her 
service. In short, as in the benediction of the Patriarch Jacob it was said: “ Let 
thy mother’s children bow down before thee,” so all the inventions of man are 
the inheritance of the Church, and by virtue of the divine benediction, they come 
in the end to find in the service of the Church their best and noblest employment. 

From the preceding remarks then we may infer, that though the world can be 
no sort of guide or pattern to the Church as regards the particular way in which 
she applies and makes use of inventions for her own purposes, and though also 
as regards the aim or end in view, no two persons can possibly be more diamet- 
rically opposed to each other than the Church is to the world, still as regards 
the business department, of gaining possession of what is required, the world is 
able not only to be a very safe guide for the Church to follow, but except the 
Church sees the necessity of moving in the footsteps of the world’s practised wis- 
dom in the business department of her undertakings, nothing can be more probable 
than a most speedy failure. The work of production, it is to be borne in mind, is 
of the earth; it is the end, aim and application that is of heaven; the producing 
process is always strictly one of worldly business. The masons who built the 
great cathedrals of the middle ages, came for their weekly pay just as the mechanic 
of the present day, and the future application to a heavenly purpose never at any 
time exempted those who were the responsible persons, from the weekly or quar- 
terly payments due for labor and materials. The Church at all times when she has 
set herself to subdue the things of earth to the service of heaven, has had to pay for 
them like other people, just as Christ and his apostles often had to buy and pay for 
the bread which they eat on their different journeys up and down Judea. The 
heavenly end does not discharge the debts of earth, and before we have any right 
to think of the hallelujahs that the structure is designed to be filled with, it is neces- 
sary to know whence and how bills are to be paid, and the liabilities met, which 
are to be incurred for raising it. 

As regards, therefore, the particular project which has been the theme of my 
preceding letters, viz. the application of “ Pictorial Printing”’ to the service of Re- 
ligion, no sooner has sufficient been said to awaken attention to its inherent 
powers and capacities, of rendering service to the instruction of the young in the 
knowledge of their faith, and to give rise to a real desire to turn it to actual account, 
than practical people enquire, ‘‘ How is all this to be done? This may be all 
perfectly true and very good, but it will require money. Where is the money to 
come from ?’’ This is most undeniably true. The designers and wood engravers 
must be paid as their work is done. They are a class of persons that cannot afford 
to work on speculation, and their work is of a nature that cannot be hurried, 
and therefore will require to be put in hand a considerable time before it is wanted. 
There ought to be time after each design is made to let it lie by and wait the com- 
pletion of those of the same period, in order to compare the designs of each com- 
plete period one with another, so as to be certain that they are all to a proper 
extent uniform, and to introduce into them the final corrections that they may 
require. If it is worth while seriously to consider how to subdue the art of Pic- 
torial Printing to the service of Divine Truth, it is obvious that no vigilance can 
be too great, and that no study ought to be spared. But all this study is a pure 
dream, and a sheer impossibility without a capital in hand. As the master builder 
of York Minster, or of Winchester Cathedral could never have set his men to 
work without knowing that he had a source of income to depend upon, so neither 
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can the master builder of a series of designs intended for pictorial printing, enter 
upon his task without a sufficient capital in hand to enable him to employ the 
proper persons and to take the full time in advance that the work requires. 

From the moment then that the work itself assumes that degree of importance 
that awakens interest and commands attention, the first practical question is the 
question of finance and how and whence is the money to be obtained. It has taken 
me, it is true, some time to arrive at this point, but since it is all important that it 
should be clearly understood, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon. It is pre- 
cisely in this point that the Church is comparatively weak, and it is good for us to 
comprehend our weakness, and to be prepared to learn a lesson from those who 
are able to teach it. In all matters of enterprise nothing can surpass the wisdom, 
boldness and sagacity of the world. Seeing that in this respect the children of 
the world are wiser in their generation than the children of light, and seeing that 
the management of business is a matter of this world, and that the heavenly part 
of the undertaking is to come afterwards in the application, if we are disposed to 
act a wise part in getting our business done, we cannot possibly do better than 
follow the pattern of the world as manifested in its many prosperous undertakings. 
That is to say, the principle of these undertakings is, to combine resources in sepa- 
rate shares, and entrust the aggregate sum to the management of a board of 
directors, acting under a chairman, with certain powers, properly defined: on 
this simple basis, the great works of our age are all performed, and the principle 
is adequate to the performance of works of any magnitude. 

The same principle is equally open to the Church, and in the case of a work 
which has to commence operations in the way of literal worldly business in order 
to bring the particular invention which is a child of the world’s wisdom and skill, 
to bow down to serve the purposes of the heavenly instruction of the Church, not 
to have recourse to it would seem almost equivalent to a rejection at least of the 
natural means of carrying the work forward. 

My proposition then, founded on the above view of the case, may be respect- 
fully laid before you in outline, as follows : 


Outline of a Plan for Combining Resources for the Production of a Series of Wood- 
Cut Illustrations of the Entire History of Religion, for the Benefit of the Catholic 
Schools of the United States. 


I. The formation of associations in the several dioceses, composed of clergymen 
and laymen, who would take upon themselves the duty of promoting the object 
in view in behalf of the Catholics of the United States. 

Il. The associations thus formed, having obtained the approbation of the bishops 
of the respective dioceses, should proceed to collect, in addition to their own con- 
tributions, such sums of money as might, from time to time, be found necessary to 
put in motion the great object contemplated by the organization, which need not 
be great at the outset. 

III. These diocesan associations should be assisted by an executive committee, 
composed of a few individuals, representing the whole, and invested with full 
power to carry the work into operation. There should also be a general treasurer 
appointed by the executive committee, in whose hands the funds of the various 
associations could be concentrated. 

IV. That the committee should be empowered to communicate with myself 
and to treat for the purchase from the establishment in Birmingham, of carefully 
executed electrotype casts of the whole series of designs, as they could be com- 
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pleted, and also if they should think fit, for the purchase of duplicates of the ste- 
reotype pages of the texts of the work. 

V. That an arrangement might be made with some responsible publisher for a 
supply of a cheap edition to be printed in America from the plates and casts, if 
these are found desirable, thus purchased, the price and whole details of which 
would be matter of arrangement between the said committee and the publisher. 

VI. That the committee should have power to make payments in advance at 
its discretion, for the series of designs, and thus materially aid in their production. 

The principle being recognized that a capital in hand is the absolute condition 
both of producing any satisfactory work, and more especially of making any 
thing like regular progress. If the work is worth doing well, and it is in the 
natural line and genius of American citizens to be enterprising—just as the very 
reverse seems to be unhappily true of the old families of England who have pre- 
served the faith,—I cannot but have the best hope that the suggestion which is 
here respectfully thrown out, will be one destined to bear fruit. 

Indeed, humanly speaking, some measure of this kind seems to me almost 
necessary to prevent the undertaking coming toa stand. For if the plan of pro- 
ceeding supposes that the concurrence of the rising Catholicity of the United 
States is given only in the form of the sale of the sheets of the work, this must 
necessitate, as has been already done in the part now finished, the printing for the 
issue of each separate succeeding part, of a much larger edition than will be 
required for immediate demand, and this in order to be prepared for the demand 
as it may arise. On this plan of proceeding it is impossible, with the limited 
capital that I have been able to raise, to conduct the business with any thing like 
regularity or certainty—and a necessary evil arising out of the being irregular in 
the time of issuing each part, which it would nevertheless be out of my power to 
avoid, would be to give rise to suspicions that there had been fickleness of pur- 
pose, and that the work was going to be given up, reports which interested per- 
sons might possibly be industrious in propagating. Consequently if associations 
were formed and a committee appointed in America, to whom it would be 
agreeable to act with me, and if this committee agreed to purchase the electrotype 
casts as they could be completed, and if necessary, also to aid me by the advance 
of a little of their capital, then with the addition of what I hope to be able to 
raise from my own countrymen, there appears on investigating the matter every 
reason to think that it can be carried on with both regularity and a good result, 
that I know literally no other means of ensuring. 

By dint of a variety of exertions, I have succeeded in obtaining a capital of 
£800, all of which is now laid out, and 500 are turned over and gone out again, 
and .£500 still remain locked up in saleable stock, on the speedy return of which 
into cash a great deal depends. In future transactions on the plan of co-operating 
by a committee in America, this necessity for speculating in printed sheets would 
be avoided, and the whole available capital would be employed upon the artists 
and engravers, instead of lying locked up in a warehouse, waiting its liberation. 
I have not, it is quite true, half the opinion of the enterprise of my own Catholic 
fellow countrymen, that I naturally form of that of American citizens, still the 
undertaking as soon as it can liberate its existing capital is so near being sufficient 
for carrying on the work, that on the supposition that it can in part reimburse its 
outlay by an immediate sale of the electro casts, I should not fear being able to ob- 
tain the small additional amount of capital that might then be found necessary, 
and there would then be no other delay to be apprehended beyond that of the time 
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required for the careful execution of the designs and the engravings, which no 
one really interested could possibly begrudge. 

In order to facilitate the formation of some such organization as above sug- 
gested, and to lay the basis on which those who are actuated by zeal in America 
will be able to take cognizance of the undertaking, and to form their own judg- 
ment of the manner of its execution, I am about to send to Messrs. Murphy & Co., 
a number of sheets of specimen engravings to form a prospectus for distribution, 
which will be supplied on application, to such as may feel an interest in this un- 
dertaking ; with these and the part already produced, the nature of the design and 
the general manner of its execution will be sufficiently submitted to inspection. 

I will venture then to hope that this practical digression from the line of more 
general observations to a direct business proposition will be favorably received and 
patiently considered. 

Almighty God never seems to have intended that his servants should be remark- 
able for worldly wisdom, iest perhaps their worldly wisdom, did they possess it, 
should be a snare in the way of tempting them to think that they could do every 
thing for themselves. Consequently in a matter where worldly wisdom is really 
required, it is well to know the necessity of setting about it with proper humility, 
and not to be above taking a lesson from worldly wise modes of proceeding where 
these are free from objection. Now all worldly wise modes of proceeding in the 
present generation unite in teaching this truth, that combination of resources is the 
principle of great works being easily and without effort accomplished. 

If then Pictorial Printing is one of those children of civilized life which is to be 
brought to bow down before the altar, and to take the Church’s sweet and pleasant 
yoke upon itself in obedience to the divine benediction, “ all thy mother’s children 
shall bow down before thee,’’ combination of resources on the legitimate pattern of 
the world’s wisdom is the natural way to effect this happy result. 

Henry Formpsy. 





TO THE REFUGE OF SINNERS. 


Mary, Mother, when to thee 

The suppliant gives his thoughts of care, 
Sorrow flies, and e’en the plea 

Of guilt’s forgotten at thy prayer. 


Star of Mercy! Queen of Heaven! 
None who ever sought thine aid, 
Left thy presence unforgiven, 
Weeping that in vain he prayed. 


Mother, lowly, sad, and mild, 
Behold me prostrate at thy feet; 
Never hast thou sent a child 

In sorrow from that safe retreat; 


And never will. Without a fear, 

On thee my hopes of heaven I rest, 
Secure thy gracious Son will hear 

The prayer his Mother’s lips have blest. 











THE LAST GRAND MASTER OF MALTA. 


** Ma foi tant pire pour vous.”? The beaten fare badly, is my motto. 

* But what will all Europe say when it reads an absolute renunciation of all 
claims on Malta, Gozo, and Comino, made by our Order, almost without resist- 
ance ?? 

** And what, pray, has your order done for France, that I should seek to guard 
its honor and its interests? ‘You are the secret allies of England and the open 
friends of Russia, and you have denied water to our fleet, when we had no other 
port at hand that could relieve our wants.” 

** But, General’’— the rest of the reply was cut short by a deep sigh. 

** Come, come, my good friend,”’ said the General, “‘ Malta is now in the hands 
of the French Republic, and nobody can wrest it from them. You, at all events, 
have no reason to consider yourself ill-treated. Look at article 2d. * A pension of 
three hundred thousand francs a year, not to cease unless it be replaced by a dutchy 
in Germany.’ ”’ 

The speaker at these words placed the point of his fore-finger on a parchment 
that lay open before him, and raised his eyes to those of his interlocutor. 

This conversation was carried on in the Parisio palace at Valetta, the capital of 
the Island of Malta, on the 16th of June, 1798. The speakers, two military per- 
sonages of high rank, were seated at a table covered with papers and documents, 
among which the parchments under discussion. One was dressed in the uniform 
of a General of the Republic of France, his cocked hat mounted with the tri- 
colored cockade, was on the floor near his chair. His hair was black, and combed 
straight down to his forehead, his eyes dark and piercing, his lips firmly com- 
pressed, his form short and muscular, his movements quick and determined, 
almost angry in their imperiousness. The other was a tall German Knight, with 
blue eyes, fair skin, and rosy cheeks, an anxious, unsettled and timid gaze. He 
wore the robe of St. John, and his breast was adorned with the Grand Cross of 
the Order. . 

Their colloquy was now ended by the signing of two copies of a written 
agreement to which they affixed their names as follows: signed: “* Br. Ferdinand 
de Honpesch, G. M. of the Order of St. John.”” Signed “ Bonaparte.”? The 
Grand Master now rose, and was courteously escorted by the General to the door, 
where he took his leave. 

The Grand Master wended his way slowly along the strada reale, and having 
reached the esplanade in front of the great church of St. John, he dismissed his 
attendants, who retired to the Hostelry or Palace of the Grand Master, while 
Honpesch ascended the steps leading to the church. Twilight was now spreading 
its grey wings over the city, his troubled soul needed the quietness and solitude of 
the hour. Leaning against a pilaster of the facade, he cast his eyes upon the city. 
On his right hand lay the Grand Porto, bristling with towers and fortifications, 
which had withstood all the power of the East for well nigh three centuries. The 
broad bastions of la Cottonera and Vittoriosa seemed to protect the bay against any 
incursion from the land, while the battlemented rocks and promontories of Cor- 
radino, Senglea and Bighi, guarded the land against any approach from the bay. 
On the left hand side stretched the great harbor of Marsamuscetto, the quarantine 
and lazaretto grounds of the island. Here also every point of ground was manned 
with a strong tower, and every indentation ended against a broad bastion. Be- 
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tween these two bays runs out to sea the tongue of land upon which stands 
Valetta. Theextreme point is guarded by an impregnable fort, on whose summit 
blazes a light-house for miles out to sea. The extreme points of the shore facing 
the lantern on the right and left, are crowned in like manner by giant forts. On the 
side of the Grand Porto stands Fort Ricasoli, on the side of the Porto di Quaran- 
tena or Marsamuscetto, stands fort Tinnier. Nearer at hand, scattered here and 
there among the houses of the natives of the island, were the splendid hostelries 
of Castile, France, Aragon, Auvergne, Provence, Italy, England and Germany, 
the abodes of the Knights of the different tongues or countries. 

This fair and famous city, this whole island with the neighboring islands of 
Gozo and Comino, all these haughty knights ot every nation, all these fortifications 
down to curtain and fosse, scarp and ravelin, had been subject to his command up 
to the present day. To-morrow’s sun would behold him without power, and all 
this subject to another master. ‘Still all is not lost; three hundred thousand 
francs a year or a dukedom in Germany is something to be considered :’’ quoth the 
Grand Master. “ But will not all Europe spurn me as a traitor or at best a 
coward ?”? 

The Grand Master could find no satisfactory answer to this serious question. 
The blood mounted to his cheeks and mantled his throbbing temples. He shut 
his eyes convulsively to banish the hateful thought, and buried his face in his 
hands. How long his sad and painful reverie lasted the Knight was unable to 
explain, nor could he account for his manner of entering the church. He found 
himself, however, kneeling not far from the door of the subterranean chapel which 
contains the tombs of the Grand Masters of the Order. As he gazed down the 
gloomy stairway leading from the church to the vault, he perceived a dim spark 
of light, which gradually quickened into life, and grew larger and brighter, shed- 
ding around a blue and ill-omened gleam. By this light he saw a confused 
sparkling of helmets and shields, swords and spurs, and then a group of Knights 
of St. John, who moved up one after the other from the vault and marched 


. towards the wicket of the railing before the grand altar. He observed that every 


Knight wore the insignia of a Grand Master, and as they passed into the sanc- 
tuary he recognized distinctly the features of Nicholas Cottoner, Manoel de Vil- 
hena, Lisle Adam, Pinto, Zondadari, and the great Lavallette, whose appearance 
was identical with the statues or painted portraits on the monuments in the aisles 
of the church. 

Suddenly a report of all the cannon in the hundred and one forts of the island 
burst upon his ear with a deafening crash. The church was lit up with a blaze of 
light from a thousand torches, showing distinctly the smallest emblems and gilded 
lines along its richly painted sides and ceiling, and the tinted panes of its storied 
windows, and even the inscriptions on the tombs of marble and bronze. The 
whole nave of the church is paved with the tomb-stones of Knights of the Order. 
Each slab now trembled, flashed and blew open, and from each started up a war- 
rior. The whole space was filled with the sparkling armor, and the nodding 
plumes of the dead came to life again. A Knight in the armor of Auvergne 
marched up the middle aisle and unfolded the grand gonfalor of the Order in front 
of the altar, and at his side stood pages bearing the well-known “ sword of Re- 
ligion,” that which Phillip II had bestowed upon the great Lavallette. A peal of 
martial music welcomed the standard of St. John, victorious in many a hard 
fought battle, and clouds of incense curled around it and rose towards the ceiling, 
filling the church with a grateful odor. 
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At the foot of the altar stood a bishop, arrayed in full pontificals, supported by 
deacons, sub-deacons, and the ranks of the minor clergy. Every one knelt as 
the venerable prelate made the sign of the cross, and began to recite the “ introit,”’ 
all joining in the responses, while the “ kyrie eleison””? was intoned from the gal- 
lery at the end of the church, and the full harmonious peal of the organ accom- 
panied its majestic notes. The ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis” and “ Credo in unum Deum,” 
were intoned at the altar and sung in turn by the choir. High mass went on 
with all the majestic rites and ceremonies of the Roman Pontifical. The deacon 
at its end, turned to the people and chanted “ Ife missa est,” and the bishop having 
bowed and kissed the altar, assumed the mitre, and turning, crozier in hand, to 
the warlike congregation, he gave them his benediction in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. The last gospel was read, and as the 
bishop pronounced the words “ verbum cara factum est,” every knee was bent to 
the ground, and high mass was over. 

The bishop was now conducted to his throne, and disrobed of the brilliant vest- 
ments he had worn while officiating at mass. He laid aside his mitre, sparkling 
with gold and precious stones, and put on a plain white one without ornaments, 
such as is used in seasons of penance, or in masses of requiem for the dead. 
He was clad with a copse of dark purple, and sat without speaking on the faldis- 
torium or episcopal chair. 

The deacon who was a priest of the order of St. John, now stood before the 
bishop and said: ‘ Most Illustrious and Reverend Lord, the Knights of the Order 
of St. John here present ask you, whether it is pleasing to you that the chair of 
honor of this chapter be filled ?”’ 

The Bishop answered—* Placet.”” The master of ceremonies and two puis- 
sants in complete armor, approached the terrified Honpesch in the corner where 
he knelt, and led him into the midst of the ghostly assembly. As it is usual on 
entering the choir, he bowed to the bishop and to the assembled knights, turning 
first to the left and then to the right. His greeting was not noticed, and every eye 
was bent to the ground. He was conducted to the stall of the Grand Master, 
which no one had occupied during mass, and thus filled the most conspicuous 
seat in that august assembly, next to the episcopal chair. The well-known form 
of the Grand Master Pinto, the immediate predecessor in office of Honpesch, now 
glided to the middle of the choir. While he spoke a dead silence reigned through- 
out the assembly, and the lights seemed to burn blue. ‘I hereby do solemnly 
impeach Ferdinand de Honpesch as a false traitor, of the honor of God, and the 
weal of the Order of Knights Hospitallars, which he solemnly swore to uphold, 
and I ask that the sentence he deserves be passed upon him in this noble assembly 
of his brethren and predecessors in office.” 

The unhappy knight trembled from head to foot, and when solemnly interro- 
gated by the bishop, what he had to say in his defence, his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, he could not utter a word. The bishop now arose: “In 
accordance with the canons of the Church, and the constitution of the Order of 
St. John, it is decreed, if it please the chapter, that Ferdinand Honpesch, as a 
recreant knight and a false traitor, be degraded from Knighthood.” All answered, 
«Fiat! fiat! fiat!” 

Though no confusion ensued, some questions were now asked, and were 
briefly answered by the bishop, but the luckless knight was unable to discern by 
which of the ghostly Hospitallers those questions were put. 

What he was able to hear of these questions and answers ran thus : 
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«© What shall become of the filthy lucre for which he sold our island to the 
stranger ?”” 

‘He shall never touch it.” 

‘¢ What of the German Principality, the further and fouler bribe ?’’ 

** He shall never possess it.’” 

“What of the right of ownership transferred by him to the French Com- 
mander ?” 

‘Tt shall pass from the French soldier to a British sailor.”’ 

‘What price shall England pay for the island which she thus wrests from the 
Commander of the French ?”’ 

“© She shall give him another island in return for this.”’ 

Three of the spectre knights now went up to the trembling Honpesch, one of 
them was Lavallette. Seizing him by both arms, they led him outside of the 
sanctuary rail. Here one of them tore from his neck the grand cross of St. John, 
the second unbuckled his sword and took it from his waist, while Lavallette un- 
sheathing his own historic blade, struck off from his heels the spurs of knighthood. 

Overwhelmed with a sense of utter shame and hopeless misery, the degraded 
Grand Master covered his face with his hands. When he dared to breathe and look 
up again, he found himself leaning against a pilaster in front of the Church of St. 
John, which was dark and silent as the tomb, amid the deepening shades of night. 

Two days after, Ferdinand Honpesch was put on board a vessel bound for 
Trieste, and left Malta never more to return. He was forced to sign a resignation 
of his title of Grand Master of the Order of Knights Hospitallers, which was 
assumed by the schismatic Paul I, Emperor of Russia. 

He made many useless efforts to obtain the money promised him in the name 
of the French Republic, and finally died poor and despised in Montpelier. 

Shortly after his departure a British fleet, commanded by Lord Admiral Nelson, 
entered the port of Valetta. The tri-colored flag of the Jacobins was struck, and 
the Union Jack has floated ever since over the castles and palaces of Malta, Gozo, 
and Comino. 

The Sword of Religion was hung up as a curiosity, in one of the museums of 
Paris, and he who hung it there perished on a rocky island of the Indian Ocean, 
prepared for his reception by the hospitality of the Parliament of Great Britain. 





OUR PRESIDENTS. 


Great Washington was number one; 
Then senior Adams next came on. 
Jefferson he made the number three; 
Then Madison the fourth was he, 
Monroe the fifth just here came in; 
Then sixth, an Adams came again. 
The seventh, an Andrew Jackson came, 
And eight we count Van Buren’s name. 
When oe made the number nine; 
And tenth, John Tyler filled the line. 
Polk was the eleventh as we know; 
The twelfth was Taylor in the row. 
Fillmore, the thirteenth, took his place; 
Pierce is the fourteenth in the race. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
HIS PUBLIC LIFE. . 


Ovr: Divine Lord continued his way towards Tyre, that queen of ancient com- 
merce, now, as he foretold, an unsightly mass of ruins. The country of the ten 
cities, or Decapolis, Jay before him, and through its fertile plains he bent his way 
to the sources of Jordan, the fair lake of Pheala. Here they brought him a man 
that was deaf and dumb, whom they besought him to cure. Taking him apart 
from the multitude he put his fingers into his ears and spitting, touched his tongue, 
and looking up to heaven he groaned and said to him, Ephpheta, be thou opened. 
And he whose ears had never been greeted with the charms of the human voice, 
or the melody of birds, or the soft rustling of the evening breeze, heard, and gifted 
miraculously with voice and a knowledge of words, he spoke himself, praising 
God. . Thus did our Lord foreshow, as in the cure of demoniacs, the power of 
baptism, the expelling of the evil one, the restoring of the senses paralyzed or 
perverted by sin. The Church, his Divine Spouse, faithful to his lessons, treasur- 
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‘AND LOOKING UP TO HEAVEN HE GROANED.”’ 


ing his words, “ have from the beginning adopted this ceremony into her ritual 
for baptism, where the priest, touching the ears of the catechumen, pronounces 
the same words, touching similarly with spittle, as in imitation of the divine 
action, the nostrils,”’ that they may inhale henceforward the sweet odor of Christ. 


‘* He looked to heaven, and sadly sighed— 
What saw my gracious Saviour there, 
With fear and anguish to divide 
The joy of heaven—accepted prayer. 
The deaf may hear the Saviour’s voice, 

The fettered tongue its chain may break; 
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But the deaf heart, the dumb by choice, 
The laggard soul that will not wake, 
The guilt that scorns to be Sopra; 
In thoughts of these his brow benign 
Not even in healing cloudless shine. 


Proceeding further, our Lord ascended a mountain and there abode three days, 
teaching the multitudes that flocked to him, and curing the dumb, the blind, the 
maimed and many others. So great was the concourse that in that distant spot 
four thousand, besides women and children, listened to his words, many of them 
having hung on his divine lips for three days. No food was there but seven loaves, 
as if again typical of the Sacraments of his Church, and with these he renewed 
his great miracle, feeding all, and collecting up seven baskets of the fragments 

“The repetition of a miracle of such magnitude seems intended, as it is caleu- 
lated, to fix our thoughts upon it.”” Like Moses he led the children of Israel into 
the wilderness to feed them with unfailing, miraculous food: compassion was his 
motive for this miraculous figure of the sacrament of love, in which its miracles 
are all enacted. 

** When thousands sat and ate their fill 
Upon the dreary desert ground, 
Seven baskets full were counted still 
Of what in fragments, lay around; 
Some fishes and seven loaves of bread 
Were all meantime on which they fed. 
oO thou, our bread! our real meat! 
The Spirit’s inexhausted store! 
Whoever of thy board shall eat, 
Shall ne’er — of hunger more; 
Nor frame alone dost thou renew, 
Thou fillest the soul with plenty too.” 
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BUT OUR LORD REPROVED THEM. 


After this miracle Jesus again embarked and proceeded to Magedan, in the canton 
of Delmanutha, a beautiful spot near lake Pheala, that round and mysterious source 
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of Jordan, where men of distant climes assembled at an annual fair held there not 
for its beauty merely, but for its commercial convenience. Here the Sadducees and 
Pharisees met him, asking a sign from heaven. But our Lord reproving those 
who would not believe the report of others, in the same spirit that he said: 
«« Blessed are they that have not seen and have believed,”’ said that their wicked 
generation should not be gratified. “ You know how to discern the face of the 
sky, and can you not know the signs of the times? No sign shall be given you 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet.”” And Jesus left them. Alas, how often do 
men call on the Spouse of Christ for some sign from heaven when it is their duty 
to examine and see. And Jesus leaves them and goes his way. 

Jesus next sailed over to Cesarea Philippi, the ancient Paneas, lying at the foot 
of the snow clad Hermon. So abruptly did he leave the land of the incredulous 
that his disciples forgot to take bread, a circumstance which led to an exposure of 
even their gross ideas when he warned them of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees. Having reached Bethsaida on his way, a blind man was brought to 
Jesus, who took him by the hand and led him out of the town. Again resorting 
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JESUS RESTORES SIGHT TO THE BLIND MAN. 


to ceremonies, as if foreseeing and anticipating the days when those of his Church 
would be ridiculed, Jesus spit upon the blind man’s eyes, laid his hands on them 
and asked him whether he saw anything. Looking up the poor man said: “I see 
men as trees, walking.”? Again the Saviour’s hands were laid upon his eyes and 
his sight was completely restored and he saw all clearly. Jesus sent him away 
saying: “ Go into thy house and if thou enter into the town tell nobody.”* The 
Church again in its ritual for baptism adopts this miracle, and the priest twice in 
the administration of that sacrament places his hand upon the child with a prayer 
for the removal of blindness at the first, and for the granting of light at the second 


time. 
Mark ix, 22. 
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Proceeding onward Jesus entered Cesarea Philippi, where a stately temple of 
white marble had just risen in honor of Augustus, and where, more pleasing in 
the eyes of heaven, stood the statue of our Lord raised by that woman who had 
been cured by touching in her deep faith the hem of his robe. Here he asked his 
disciples: “‘ Whom do men say that 1 am?”? They replied: “John the Baptist, 
or Elias, or one of the prophets,” for a belief in metempsychosis was common. 
And Jesus continued: ‘*‘Who do you say that] am?” Peter, ever foremost to 
avow his faith, answered: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.”? Then 
Jesus replied: ‘* Blessed art thou, Simon, son of John, because flesh and blood 
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I WILL GIVE THEE THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


have not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee 
that thou art Peter, a rock; and upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be bound 
also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed also in 


heaven.” 
** Peter, whatever thou dost bind on earth, 
The same is bound above the starry sky; 
What here thy delegated power doth loose, 
Is loos’d in Heaven’s great citadel on high; 
To judgment shalt thou come when the world’s end is nigh.” 
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Our divine Lord now for the first time announced to his apostles the close of 
his ministry, the persecution which was to rise up against him, the malevolence 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, and even of the priests, including the High Priest 
himself, and finally his passion, death and resurrection. At the account of what 
he was to suffer the ardent Peter took fire. ‘* Lord, this shall not befall thee:’ 
but our Lord rebuked him and said to them all: “ Ifany man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow me; for he that shall save his 





THE DAY OF JUDGMENT.—AFTER RAPHAEL. 


life shall lose it, and he that shall lose his life for my sake shall find ii. What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? or what 
exchange shall a man give for his soul? For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father with his angels; and then will he render to every man accord- 
ing to his works. Amen J say to you, there are some of them that stand here that 
shall not taste death till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” 
Having thus announced the ignominy which awaited him, our divine Lord 
resolved to console his faithful apostles by a glimpse of his glory. Some days 
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after he took Peter and James and John apart into a high mountain, commonly 
supposed to be Tabor, with its level summit and wooded sides. ‘Here he was 
transfigured before them, and his face shone as the sun: and his garments 
became white as snow; and Moses and Elias appeared conversing with him.” 
Ravished with delight, Peter exclaimed: “ Lord, it is good for us to be here: if 
thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles, one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elias.” As he spoke a bright cloud overshadowed them, and a voice 
issued from the cloud, saying: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased ; hear ye him.” Filled with fear they fell upon their faces and lay 
swooning with affright till Jesus touched them, saying: “ Arise and fear not.” 
Then they arose, but Jesus was alone, and without further explanation he began 
to descend from the mountain, charging them to tell no man, till he had risen 
from the dead. 


‘* All ye who seek in hope and love, 
For your dear Lord, look up above, 
Where traced upon the azure sky, 
Faith may a glorious form descry. 
Lo, on the trembling verge of light, 
A something all divinely bright, 
Immortal, infinite, sublime, 

* Older than chaos, space or time.” 





CHRISTMAS ANTHEM. 


Tue following anthem from the pen of an esteemed contributor, is not without 
merit. All the most striking circumstances connected with the great event to 
which it relates, the solemn stillness of the hour, the out-burst of joy that fell 
from the angelic host, their song of welcome and of praise, are happily conceived 
and well expressed. And while we admire the lines, and rejoice with the an- 
gelic choirs on the happy morn of Christmas, let us also imitate the example of 
the Pious shepherds and go over to Bethlehem to adore the new-born King: 


All nature was hushed in the calmest repose, 

Not a sound from the depths of her bosom arose, 

Save the voice of the shepherds, who faithful remain, 
To keep watch o’er their flocks on the moon-lighted plain. 


When, hark! a sound is heard on high: 
Celestial music rend the sky : 

Angelic hosts adore and sing 

An anthem to their new-born King. 


Hail happy day! auspicious morn! 
A Saviour to mankind is born; 
Joy and peace to earth we bring, 
Whilst glory unto God we sing. 


Arise, let us haste to the manger and bear 
The offering of love and the incense of prayer, 
At the feet of the Infant ourselves let us cast, 
And weep o’er the sins of a life that is past. 











MARY LEE: 
Or the YANKEE in IRELAND-~ 


BY PETER PINKIE. 
Edited by PAUL PEPPERGRASS, Esquire. 


OCHAPTER XV. 


«Come in,” said Weeks, glancing over his shoulder at the tall, dark form of his 
cousin, Robert Hardwrinkle, standing in the door way. ‘Come in; I’m not 
engaged.” 

«Thank you,” said Hardwrinkle, creeping softly in, and closing the door noise- 
lessly behind him. “I thank you; I merely called, at my good mother’s request, 
to enquire for your health. She always fears, poor creature, you’re not well when 
you don’t come to join us in family prayer.” 

** Well, can’t say I’m sick, exactly,”” responded Weeks, throwing up his feet on 
the back of a chair, and offering his companion a cigar, which the latter modestly 
declined. ‘Can’t say I’m sick, though I hai’nt got quite clear of that wedding 
scrape yet. But the fact is, my dear fellow, I dread these almighty long prayers 
of yours—I do really.” 

«Ts it possible ?”’ 

“* Well, yes; I feel a sorter out of place like, sitting down there in the family 
circle—kinder green, you know. Why, it’s just like this—I ai’nt accustomed to it 
exactly ; business men in the States hai’nt got time to pray as you do here in the 
country.” 

‘Ah! but my dear Ephraim, you should make time, for prayer is indis- 
pensable for salvation. You cannot please God without it.’’ 

“Oh, prayer is a very good thing, I allow,” said Weeks, slowly puffing his 
cigar, and beating off the smoke with his hand. “It’s an excellent thing for those 
who can attend to it, but it don’t suit men in trade to spend whole hours at it, and 
neglect their business.”’ 

«* Ah, but you can attend to both, if you only try,’”’ observed Hardwrinkle. 

« Why, we do try, we read the bible occasionally, and go to meeting three times 
on the Sabbath ; that’s about as much, I reckon, as could reasonably be expected 
of us.” 

“Perhaps so. But how comes it that the people of New England have acquired 
so great a reputation for sanctity? They’re reputed to be a very religious people.” 

“* Certain, and deserve it too, take the hull of them on an average. There’s 
the women, for instance, and the farmers and the country folks all round—they’re 
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all church going people, and do most of the praying, while the merchants and 
traders are busy in their own department. Well, it’s just like this: one class of our 
people does the praying and the other does the trading—kind of makes it easy 
you know, on both; so that take them on the hull they’re a very religious people.” 

«« Ah, but my dear Ephraim, that thing of halving the worship of God is not 
conformable to the rules of the holy gospel. Every creature is bound to worship 
God, and to pray to him always—in season and out of season.” 

** What! and have their notes protested at the bank, or lose country customers 
who can’t wait their convenience? My dear fellow, business is a sacred thing, 
and must be attended to.” , 

“Ah! but you forget, my good cousin, that the great, and, indeed, the only 
business of life is salvation.” 

“ Well, supposing it is (and in fact I always thought myself that salvation was 
a pretty good kinder doctrine in a general way, and I rather guess too the world 
should hardly get along so well without it), still you know it won’t cancel a note, 
or be taken in trade, cousin Robert.”’ 

“Ephraim! Ephraim!” said Hardwrinkle, his cold, stern, sallow countenance 
exhibiting an expression of saintly sorrow, as he spoke; “‘ Ephraim, where did 
you learn to speak of religion with such contemptuous indifference? Have you 
so soon forgotten the lessons of your pious mother? She, indeed, was a devoted 
servant of the Lord. Oh! she was a holy soul—praying in season and out of ——”’ 

* Precisely,”’ interrupted Weeks, taking the cigar from his mouth, and knock- 
ing the ashes off with his finger; “ precisely, that’s just it. She was forever 
running off to contribution parties and prayer meetings, and neglecting her busi- 
ness at home. By gracious, when father died he war’nt worth a five dollar bill in 
the world, and I had to slink off to the South to earn my bread, ’mong niggers 
and cotton bales. It’s all very well to pray, and I don’t object to it nohow—but I 
don’t see either the darned use in praying all day and neglecting the main point.” 

“The main point! and what’s that, cousin ?” 

** What’s that! why, it’s money, ai’nt it ?”’ 

** Money !—you call money the main point ?’ 

“Yes, sir,”” responded Weeks, emphatically, “I call it nothing else. Should 
admire to know what you call it.” 

“You shock me, Ephraim. Really you shock me.” 

“You don’t say !” 

“Why, you must be a downright infidel, to speak in that irreverent manner.” 

“ Don’t know about that. But I’ve got my own notions about religion, and 
ai’nt a goin to change them for any man’s way of thinking. Guess I’m old 
enough now to judge for myself. And as for nine-tenths of the religions going, 
I believe them to be danged humbugs.”’ 

“Which of the different Christian denominations do you belong to, may I ask?”’ 
enquired Hardwrinkle. 

** Well, can’t say I belong to any in particular. I rather think though I like the 
Unitarians better than most of them. Their ministers are pretty smart men as a 
general thing, and preach first rate sermons once in a while. No, I never seemed 
to have any choice in that way. The fact is, I always calculated to do about 
right with every man, and I kinder thought that was religion enough for me.” 

**Cousin,”’ said Hardwrinkle, after a little reflection, ‘‘ will you permit me to 
ask you one question ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, my dear fellow, why not? ask as many as you please.” 
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«I hope you will not be offended, or think me impertinent, Ephraim. You’re 
my mother’s sister’s child, you know, and it’s but natural I should feel a lively 
interest in your welfare, spiritual and temporal.” 

** Of course.” 

‘¢ Well, it’s merely this. Do you really believe in the existence of God? Now 
answer me candidly. It’s rather a strange question, but no matter. Do you be- 
lieve that dogma ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Weeks, thursting his hands into his pockets, and shaking 
up the silver. ‘ Yes, sir, I believe that—no mistake about it.”’ 

«The Lord be praised,” exclaimed Hardwrinkle, turning up his eyes. “I’m 
thankful you have not fallen yet into the lowest depth of the abyss. I really 
feared, from your manner of speaking, you were an atheist.’ 

“No, sir; I believe in two things firmly, and no living man can make me 
change that belief. I believe in the existence of a first cause, and the perfectibility 
of man.” 

« And is that all ?” 

€ That’s all, sir,—that’s the length and breadth of my creed.” 

** And how, think you, is man to be perfected ?” 

** Why, by reason, science, and experience. That’s about all he needs, ai’nt it?” 

*¢* And what of religion—-shall it take no part in his perfection ?”’ 

« Well—yes, guess it might help some, that is if he’d only keep clear of these 
darned isms, and adopt some sensible kind of religion for himself. The worst 
thing in the world, cousin, for a business man, is to have any thing to do with the 
details of religion. They sorter cramp him, you know. Let him lay down a 
broad platform like mine, and stand upon it flatfooted—that’s the way to get along.” 

** And you’re quite serious, Ephraim, in avowing these shocking sentiments. 
Is it really so ?”? 

‘Shocking or not, they’re mine, that’s a fact. Why, look here, my good 
friend, I have seen too much of your hair splitting religions in New England, not 
to know what they are by this time. Those deacons and class leaders, and old 
maids, and methodistical looking crowds we see going to church every Sabbath 
with their bibles under their arms, are, in my humble opinion, a darn’d set of 
dupes and impostors, the whole concern of them. There’s neither honor nor 
honesty amongst them. By crackie, they’d cut your throat with one hand and 
carry the bible in the other. No, sir, a first cause and the perfectibility of man, or 
in other words, the irresistibility of human progress, is about as much as any 
business man can profess to believe with safety to himself or the interests of trade.” 

** But will that belief be sufficient to save your soul ?” 

“Save my soul? Oh that’s quite another affair. If there be such things as 
souls (which is now rather a disputed point), why, the Creator who made them 
knows best how to take care of them, I presume.” 

Hardwrinkle had never héard such language before on the subject of religion. 
Bred in the country, and little acquainted with the world, he supposed that 
however abandoned men might be, or whatever infidel sentiments they might 
really entertain, the respect in which religion was held by the great majority of 
mankind, would naturally repress their inclination to avow them. Brought up as 
he was, a strict Presbyterian, and accustomed from his childhood to hear religion 
spoken of with the utmost reverence, he was now both astonished and hurt to 
hear his cousin talk of it with such cold, reckless contempt. For himself, he was 
the very impersonation of a hypocrite, Mean, sordid, and cunning as a Jew, he 
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had the bland smile and the saintly look forever at his command, and could play 
the Christian or the demon, as it suited his purpose, with equal adroitness. All his 
religion was external. It consisted of long prayers, demure looks, pious conver- 
sation, black garments, and an ascetic aspect. At church he was never missed 
on the sabbath ; hail, rain or snow, he was there, sitting upright in his pew, mo- 
tionless and impassible as a statue. And there too sat his seven black sisters beside 
him, tall, thin and lank, like himself; not a white spot was to be seen about them 
but their pocket handkerchiefs; even their very fans were as black as ebony. In 
the whole world round never was seen so solemn, staid and church-loving a 
family, from Robert, the heir and master, down to Deborah—or as she was com- 
monly called by her elder sisters, Baby Deb—though now a young lady of seven 
and twenty. It happened, however, that religion, by some misfortune or other, 
instead of softening and expanding their hearts by its divine influence, had with- 
ered them up. Its gladdening and exhilarating touch seemed only to have chilled 
them like an icicle. The bright look and the pleasant smile which denote the 
presence of religion in the soul, were never once seen to light up their features. 
Like melancholy spectres dark and stern, they passed through the busy streets; 
and stole silently away in the shadows of the houses, no one caring to look after 
them, or bid God bless them for their charity. Oh thou cold, stern monk of Ge- 
neva, thou whose heart never thrilled with a generous emotion, whose pulse never 
throbbed with sympathy for thy kind, this death-like picture of religion is thy 
handiwork. Thou subtle betrayer of the human conscience, thou dark plotter of 
treason against the sovereignty of the human soul, how could you look up at the 
bright heavens above, and see the blessed sun gladdening the earth with his 
beams, or behold the stars dancing in their orbits to the music of the spheres, and 
yet be demon enough to curse humanity with such a lifeless religion as this. 

But of all the members of the Hardwrinkle family, Robert was the most heart- 
less, or if indeed he had a heart at all, it was as callous asa stone. When the 
stranger beggar came to his door (for those of the parish knew him too well to 
enter his gates), he neither ordered him from his presence nor hunted his dogs on 
him. No, he kindly admonished the sufferer to guard against the many dangers 
and temptations that beset him in his mode of life, counselled him gently to 
beware of evil company, and then gave the shivering supplicant a religious tract 
to teach him resignation to the will of heaven, or a dispensary ticket to procure 
ointment for his sores. Money was his god, and he adored it. To part with a 
shilling, save in usury, was like rending his heart strings. He loved it not for the 
use he could make of it, in giving employment to others, or in serving the interests 
of the parish, without loss to himself, but for the mere pleasure of seeing and 
feeling it with his hands. In this respect his cousin Ephraim was an entirely dif- 
ferent man. He, like a true Yankee, was fond of money too, nay, was ready to 
go through fire and water to obtain it, but yet he was just as ready on the other 
hand to spend it, or lend it to a neighbor in a pinch, and thought it no great obli- 
gation either. He valued money only as a circulating medium, as an agent to 
carry on trade, or acquire a position for himself in society. He was forever talk- 
ing, to be sure, of dollars and cents, but still it was evident to those who happened 
to be at all acquainted with his disposition and habits of life, that he was by no 
means a mercenary man. Nor was he, like most lovers of money, envious of his 
neighbor’s prosperity—not he; on the contrary he was pleased to see every one 
thrive and do well, and ready to bid them God speed into the bargain. There was 
one peculiarity in him however, which at first sight looked rather damaging to the 
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character of an honorable man. He never scrupled taking advantage of his 
neighbor in his speculations. Because every man, he contended, should have his 
* eye peeled,” and deserved to suffer if he had’nt. It was by sharp bargains 
men were made smart, and by smart men trade was made to flourish, and if it 
happened now and then that a few fell short of their expectations, why, the 
country at large eventually became the gainer. On the other hand, if his neigh- 
bor happened to come the Yankee over him, to use a favorite expression, why, it 
was all fair in war, he neither grudged nor grumbled, but “ peeled his eye” a little 
closer, and went off to speculate on something else. Such were the two cousins. 
Both were fond of money—the one to gloat over and adore it, the other to use it 
as an agent to attain the objects of his pride or his ambition. And now to proceed 
with our story. 

«‘ Merciful heavens,” exclaimed Hardwrinkle, after a long pause, during which 
he seemed to have lost either his breath or his speech, for he uttered not a syllable, 
but kept looking intently at his cousin; ‘ merciful heavens! such an expression 
from the mouth of a Christian man, ‘if there be such things as souls.’ Oh Ephraim! 
Ephraim! I fear you’re irretrievably lost. Oh, let me entreat you to pray for 
light and grace to dispel this darkness of unbelief. Oh, if you only read the word 
of God, join the family in prayer every night and morning, and come with me 
thrice on the Sabbath to hear the outpourings of that faithful servant of the Lord, 
our dear and reverend brother Mr. Rattletext, be assured your eyes would be 
opened to the light of glory shining through at a distance ——” 

* Say,”’ interrupted Weeks. 

* The light of glory shining out to 

‘Say, hold on; I’ve heard all that before—could repeat it myself as slick as a 
deacon. There’s no use in thinking to come it over me with that kinder talk. 
What I believe, I believe, and I ai’nt a goin to believe nothing else, nohow you 
can fix it. A first cause, and the perfectibility of man, is my platform.” 

*‘ Ah! too broad, my dear friend—‘ narrow is the way,’ you know.” 

*‘ Broad—that’s just precisely what we want. We want a platform broad 
enough to cover the whole ground. We are a young nation, sir, strong, active 
and ambitious, and must have room to stretch our arms east, west, north and 
south. Our resources are immense, inexhaustible, and we want a wide field to 
develop them—and that field, I take it, sir, is the liberty of conscience.” 

**- You mean liberty to cheat and take advantage of your neighbor if you happen 
to be clever enough to accomplish it with impunity ?” 

«Why not? that’s the life of trade, my dear fellow—that’s what makes smart 
men. And hence it is the Yankees are the smartest business men in all creation. 
Your evangelical rules would ruin us in twelve months.” 

“The laws of God ruin you? do you really mean what you say ?” 

* Well, look here, I speak only of our merchant and trading classes ; with respect 
to farmers, laborers, mechanics, women, and all that kinder folks, they can adopt 
as many rules and regulations as they please, in the religious line. It don’t make 
any material difference I presume one way or other, since they hai’nt got no 
business to transact; but you might as well think of corking up the Atlantic in a 
champagne bottle, as expect the commerce of the States to thrive under the old 
stiff evangelical rules of our grand-fathers.’’ 

« Ah, Ephraim, Ephraim, speak with respect of those holy men,” said Hard- 
wrinkle. ‘Oh, I hope and pray,” he continued, raising up his hands and eyes 
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in pious supplication, ‘‘I hope and pray we may stand as well before the judg- 
ment seat as they did.” 

“Cousin Robert,”’ said Weeks, looking sideways for a moment at the upturned 
face of his companion, and twirling his watch key as he spoke ; “‘ Cousin Robert, 
you’re a very godly, pious man, I reckon, and an honest man too, no mistake 
about that. But pious people, let me tell you, ai’nt always to be trusted; hold on 
now fora minute, hold on, I’ll just give you an instance in point. I knew a man 
once in our section of the country, name of Pratt—Zeb Pratt, they called him. 
Zeb was deacon of the Methodist church in Ducksville, for nearly ten years in my 
own time, and a real out and out Christian of the first brand. Well, the fact is, he 
was cracked up so for his sanctity, that he went by the name of Pious Zeb, of 
Scrabble Hollow—that was the name of his farm. Now Zeb never was known 
to be absent from meetin, morning, noon, or night,—he was punctual as the town 
clock. Every sabbath morning as the bell rung, there was Zeb crossing the com- 
mons, with his old faded crape on his hat, and his bible under his arm. He was 
president of all the charitable societies in the district, attended all the prayer 
meetings, carried his contributions of eggs and chickens every year to the minister, 
distributed religious tracts to the poor i 

“Oh, what a treasure!’’ exclaimed Hardwrinkle, unconsciously interrupting 
the panegyric. “* Whata treasure!” 

“Treasure! Zeb Pratt! By gracious he was the darndest old villian in all 
creation—he a treasure—the old cheat, he’d swindle you out of your eye teeth. 
Why, the old hypocrite cleared out one morning with all the funds of the Christian 
Benevolent pe 

‘Letters for Mr. Weeks,” said a servant, knocking on the door. 

“Hand them here,” cried the latter promptly, throwing the stump of his cigar 
into the grate, and snatching his feet off the back of the chair. ‘‘ Ha, just what 
I’ve been expecting this whole week past—they’re from that lawyer of yours, 
Robert.” 

“ Of mine ?” 

“ Why, yes, of your choosing. Rather slow though for my taste.” 

* And, please sir, Miss Rebecca wishes to know,” continued the servant, “‘ what 
tracts you wish her to distribute this morning, sir ?’ 

“Oh, well, tell her it don’t matter a great deal which, but she might as well 
perhaps try that last package from the Home Missionary Society.” 

* Yes, aiv.”’ 

“ And William.” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘She had better take Rachael and Abigail with her, and leave Judith, Miriam 
and Deborah to meet Mr. Sweetsoul, the colporteur, and make arrangements 
with him about that Sabbath school at Ballymagahey.” 

“Yes, sir, and please your honor, sir, that woman is here with the three 
orphans from Ballymartocker.”’ 

“ What woman ?” 

“McGluichy’s wife, sir. Her husband died, if you remember, sir, last winter, 
of the black fever.” 

** And what does she want with me ?” 

“Why, sir, she can’t pay the rent, she says, till the new crop comes, and she 
wants your honor to grant her spareance. The bailiff give her notice to quit, 
yisterday.”? 
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“« Well, you must tell her, William, I pity her very much. But I have always 
made it a rule never to interfere with the law; it must take its course.” 

“ Yes, sir, very well sir,””—and the servant bowed and quitted the room. 

** So you’ve heard from your lawyer at Jast, Ephraim,”’ said Hardwrinkle, turn- 
ing to his cousin, who had just finished reading his letter. 

« Y-e-e-s,” replied Weeks, “after waiting a whole week for it. These Irish 
lawyers of yours are rather slow coaches, I expect.” 

“Fast enough, Ephraim, fast enough for the poor man, when he has their 
claims to satisfy—ay, ay, heaven look to the poor when they happen to fall into 
their hands.” 

*€ Shall I read his letter?’’ said Weeks, and Hardwrinkle having bowed assent, 
he proceeded as follows : 





“Dear Sir.—Agreeably to your instructions of June , I wrote yesterday to 
Mr. Edward Lee, notifying him of the purchase of his liabilities to the amount of 
five hundred pounds, by Ephraim C. B. Weeks, Ducksville, Connecticut, United 
States, now staying at Crohan house, county Donegal, and of his (Mr. Weeks’) 
anxiety to have the debt concelled by the first of next month, or secured by 
responsible endorsers, as it is his(Mr. Weeks’) intention to return home as soon as 
possible. I herewith enclose a receipt for £200 sterling, the amount paid by you 
for said notes to the late holder of same. Shall be happy to receive further com- 


mands, and have the honor to be 
Your very obedient servant, 


«‘ Dublin, 26 Great James st., June ‘ JeremMIAH DipDLEWELL.” 





«‘ Humph!” said Hardwrinkle, after Weeks had read the letter over, ‘so you’ve 
made a beginning.” 

“‘Certainly. I’ve got to, the girl won’t look at me otherwise. I have now 
called on her a dozen times, and wrote her as many letters, and yet she treats 
me as coldly as if I’d been an absolute stranger. We’ll see now what the screws 
can do.”’ 

«‘ You say he never gave you any encouragement himself.’ 

« Why no, he only kinder laughs when I allude to it. By gosh I do’nt know 
what to make of the man. His conduct’s most unaccountable. Why he must 
either take me for a fool or thinks I’m joking all the time.” 

** You are mistaken, Ephraim, he neither takes you for a fool or a joker. He 
merely laughs at your presumption in aspiring to the hand of such a high-blooded 
girl as Mary Lee.” 

“« High-blooded girl,’’ repeated Weeks—* hang your high bloods!” 

« Don’t feel offended, my dear Ephraim—I had no intention id 

“* No, but that darned old witch, Else Curley, keeps talking to me so about her 
humbug aristocracy, that I’m sometimes almost tempted to cowhide her for her 
impudence. When I enquire of her how she gets along in bringing things around, 
why, the only answer I can get from the old rascal is, ‘ wait awhile, wait awhile, 
till her pride comes down another peg or two.’ Yes, by crackie,”” he continued, 
rising and pacing the room, with his hands stuck down in his pockets jingling the 
silver; “ yes, wait awhile, till her pride comes down, just as if the grandson of 
an old revolutionist of seventy-six war’nt good enough for the best blood in the 
land.”’ 

‘My dear Ephraim, you don’t understand the Irish people, or you would’nt 
talk so. They’re an old people, you must remember, and like all old people, proud 
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of their ancestors. You, on the other hand, being a new people, measure the 
respectability of men and families by the amount of money or property they’re 
possessed of, simply because you have no ancestors yourselves.” 

“« Well, look here, cousin, be that as it may, I’m not agoin to stay here much 


* longer, any how. This affair must soon be fixed one way or other. When you 


wrote me, to say this girl was likely to turn out to be the daughter and heir of old 
Talbot, I gave up my business and came over here, without waiting even to bid 
my friends good bye. Well, after three weeks search and inquiry in Cork and all 
around, after the old woman said to have nursed her, and as long spent in Dublin 
hunting up the certificate of the mother’s marriage, I came down fully confident, 
from your assurances of success, that the girl and her uncle were so almighty poor, 
they’d jump at my proposal right straight off. Now then, here I am all of nine 
weeks, sneaking up and down to that confounded light-house, through thunder and 
lightning half the time, and groping my way through rain and darkness the other 
half, and by crackie I ai’nt one mile nearer my object now than when I first came.” 

“T’m sorry, Ephraim, very sorry indeed,” replied Hardwrinkle, looking down 
on the floor, and sighing regretfully, “sorry you’re so much disappointed, but 
indeed, indeed it’s not my fault, for surely I’ve done all that could reasonably be 
expected, to expedite the affair. As for the two thousand pounds you kindly 
promised in acknowledgment of the little assistance I might be in the matter, you 
know I should have just as cheerfully done as much, my dear Ephraim, if you 
never had promised a farthing. No, no, money has never influenced me, thank 
heaven. No, Ephraim, I hope I have a conscience to direct me, and a heart too, 
to love my relatives well enough to do them a kindness without expecting a re- 
compense.”’ 

“TI know it cousin. I know it. You have been exceedingly kind, and I ai’nt 
agoin to forget your kindness either, but just look how the case stands. Here I’ve 
spent already two thousand dollars for these notes, that ai’nt worth a red cent. 
Of course when you recommended me to buy them you thought otherwise, and 
so I took your advice—well there’s four hundred dollars and over to Else Curley, 
and how can [ tell but the scheming old witch is ‘doing’ me all the while—that 
and my travelling expenses and loss of time besides, will amount to a pretty con- 
siderable sum, let me tell you.” 

“Tt is a pretty round sum, I admit,”? muttered Hardwrinkle. 

* Well, it’s just such a sum,” said Weeks, “ that I’ve made up my mind that I 
ai’nt agoin to lose it for nothing. I’m determined to have the girl—that’s pos —. 
And if she ai’nt willing to marry me one way she will another.” 

“ Ah, indeed; what mean you by that, cousin ?” 

“Well, I’ve got my own notions about it, that’s all. By jolly, I ai’nt a goin 
home to Ducksville again empty handed—that’s settled.” 

“You would’nt carry her off by foree—would you—eh?” said Hardwrinkle, 
dropping his voice to a whisper, and looking round the room to see if the doors 
were closed. 

“The thing has been done,” replied Weeks, “and pretty often too in this 
country of yours, if I ai’nt greatly mistaken.” 

* Yes, 1 admit it has occasionally been done. But in this case I can hardly see 
how it could be accomplished without ad 

“Why, there’s such a thing as a boat to be had, I guess, and the distance to 
carry her to it ai’nt so very far that you can’t find half a dozen stout fellows to 
doit. I should’nt like much though to go to these extremes if there was any 
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possibility of obtaining her consent by other means. But have her I shall—no 
mistake about that fa 

*‘ Hush, hush,” ejaculated Hardwrinkle, “ there’s some one at the door—come 
in.” 

The door opened, and an active, muscular looking man of middle age, entered 
and advanced to the table at which Hardwrinkle was sitting. He was the officer 
of constabulary whom the reader had seen a few nights before at Castle Gregory, in 
company with Captain Petersham. 

* Ah, it’s you, is it,”” exclaimed Hardwrinkle, rising suddenly from his chair. 
« Well, any news of Barry ?”’ 

** He’s arrested, sir, and now a prisoner in Taurny Barracks.” 

«What, arrested! that’s capital news. Please step to the next room—excuse 
me Mr. Weeks, I’ll return presently.” 

**Go ahead—don’t mind me,”’ replied Weeks, drawing a cigar from his case 
and preparing to light it. 

“Now,” said Hardwrinkle, carefully closing the door of the room into which 
he led the officer, “now for the details. Mr. Weeks’ notions of these young 
revolutionists don’t exactly harmonise with ours, you know, so it’s just as well he 
don’t hear our conversation on the subject. And now for your story.” 

“* Well, sir, we crossed the Ferry, as you suggested, proceeded on to Doe Castle, 
and thence to Rann Point. There we met the man who gave you the information 
first about Barry’s intention to escape—I forget his name—he’s one of your 
tenants.” 

* Carson, you mean.” 

** No, sir, the man you sent down to spy about the light-house, you remember; 
the one who listened at Else Curley’s door and overheard the conversation 
between her and Barry, about his going to America.” 

** Oh, yes, yes; Barker, the bible reader.” 

“«* Barker—precisely—that’s the man ; a pious soul he is, too.” 

“ Very—very, indeed. He’s a most excellent man, is Barker.” 

“Well, sir, we met him coming up from the shore, where he had been dis- 
tributing tracts among the fishermen, by way of an excuse. He told us he had 
just seen Barry jump from a boat in company of three or four stout fellows, and 
enter one of the huts. They were all strangers to him, he said, except Barry him- 
self and another young fellow who seemed to be the most active of the party, 
and whom he had seen before, he thought, but could’nt remember where.” 

«Stop a moment, sir ; did he describe his dress or person ?”’ 

‘I rather think he did, but I paid little attention to it, not thinking it a matter of 
much consequence. It appears to me, though, he said something about his weat- 
ing a green jacket or a fur cap, or something to that effect.” 

«The very man, sir; that’s Lanty Hanlon, as sure as he’s alive, and om as 
dangerous a man too as Barry.” 

**Lanty Hanlon—impossible, sir. You mean the fellow against whom you 
issued the warrant for the assault on Mr. Weeks ?”’ 

« The identical person.” 

** Pardon me—that cannot be, Mr. Hardwrinkle—Hanlon was seen at a cock- 
fight in Kindrum, not six hours ago.” 

“Ha! ha! I have no doubt of that, sir,’’ replied Hardwrinkle, laughing as 
much as his nature would allow him. “ But, my dear sir, you little know what 
that villian is capable of doing. Why sir, it was once sworn on oath before me, 
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that this very Lanty Hanlon was seen at a wake in Crantin Glen, at a wedding 
in Ballymagahey, and at a christening in Callen, the self-same night, and yet 
these places are seven miles apart and nearly equidistant from each other.” 

‘«* He must be an extraordinary man,” said the officer, smiling incredulously. 

* He’s a most dangerous man, sir, to be permitted to go free in any community. 
What do you think, sir; that fellow met one of Mr. Johnston’s game keepers on 
Benraven mountain, some six weeks ago, when he happened to be coursing for 
hares. Well, sir, he took the gun from the keeper, and then left him gagged 
and tied to a tree with his hands behind his back, for the whole night, and next 
morning when the unfortunate man was accidently discovered by one of the herds- 
men, he was more dead than alive from cold and hunger.” 

“* Was he punished for the outrage ?”’ 

“No, sir; he managed to escape that very cleverly. The moment he secured 
the keeper, he jumped on the first horse he found on the mountain, galloped for 
life and death till he reached Sandy Mount, then secreting the horse among the 
trees, walked into Mr. Johnston’s parlor, and having apologized to that gentleman 
for having contrary to law shot some grouse on his preserves and obtained his 
pardon, again mounted, rode back and left the horse where he found him. Next 
morning when the game keeper returned and made his complaint against Hanlon, 
Mr. Johnston ordered him instantly from his presence, called him a drunkard and 
a liar, and protested he had never heard of such an attempt at imposition—Hanlon 
having been that very night and at the very time the outrage was alleged to have 
been perpetrated, standing before him in his own room. But now, with respect to 
Barry, how did you succeed in arresting him ?”” 

“Simply enough, sir. We hired a boat, got our men in, and lay at anchor some 
five or six fathoms from the beach, knowing well Barry and his party would 
endeavor to escape next morning at day-break, by rowing along the shore as far 
as Horn-head, and there set sail for Aranmore. It turned out just as we expected. 
At the first peep of day, the party got into the boat and shoved off. They were 
ahead of us when they started, and we let them keep ahead for two miles or 
more, till we had gone clear out of sight of the fishermen’s huts. Then stretch- 
ing on our oars we soon came along side and grappled them with irons we had 
taken with us for the purpose.” 

“ Hah,” ejaculated Hardwrinkle, “ and so you secured him at last ?’’ 

* Yes, sir, we secured him, but not without considerable difficulty.” 

** What, did he resist ?”’ “ 

“Resist! yes, as man never resisted before. It appears the crew that conveyed 
him to Rann Point, left him there and returned home, confident he was out of 
all danger, and the two fresh hands appointed to convey him to Aranmore were 
old men hardly able to paddle an oar or handle a sheet. He was therefore left to 
depend almost entirely upon his own resources. The instant we laid hold of the 
gunnale of his boat he sprang up in the stern sheets, and demanded what we 
meant by stopping him. ‘I’m a Queen’s officer,’ said I, ‘ and hold a warrant for 
your arrest.’ ”” 

“« Ah! a Queen’s officer,’ he repeated, glancing at my civilian dress, ‘indeed ! 
Well, sir, take me if you can,’ and coolly drawing a pistol from his belt, he said 
to his men, ‘ comrades, you’!l find another pair in my overcoat, use them if neces- 
sary.’ Then stepping across the thwarts, and before I could rise from my seat, 
he snatched the anchor from the bows of his boat, and with one hand swung it as 
he would a walking stick into the bottom of ours. The effect was instantaneous ; 
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the sharp iron cut right through the thin sheathing of the little gig, and in two 
minutes she filled to her water line.” 

«<« Now my lads,’ he cried, ‘ loose the grapples, and away with them. 

« Good heavens!” exclaimed Hardwrinkle, “ his object was to sink you.” 

‘Of course it was—and a bold attempt he made to accomplish it too. When 
I saw how desperate the case was likely to prove, I ordered my men to jump 
aboard and secure him at all hazards, leaving our own boat to her fate, and 
setting them the example myself, I sprang into the stern, presented a pistol to his 
head and commanded him to surrender, or I should instantly fire. I had hardly 
uttered the words, however, when the board on which I stood was struck from 
under me, and in another second I found myself in the water, plunging and grasp- 
ing for something to lay hold of. By this time my men had succeeded in scramb- 
ling over his boat’s side; so they immediately took me in, and then unhooked the 
grapple to relieve us of the sinking gig. But now, that we did succeed in board- 
ing him, we found ourselves in a greater difficulty than ever. Our fire-arms were 
entirely useless, and there stood the young outlaw pointing a brace of pistols at 
our heads. ‘Surrender,’ saidI; ‘I command you in the name of the Queen to 
surrender instantly.’ ”’ 

“* Ha! ha!’ he laughed—‘ surrender to hounds like you! Oh for the firm 
earth to stand on, and a good thong to kennel such cowardly dogs. A pistol bullet 
is too honorable a death for drivelling slaves like ye.’ ”’ 

*«'Phis taunt stung me to the quick, and calling on my men to rush on him in a 
body, I sprang forward myself to seize him, but, alas, I was again unfortunate, 
and fell flat on my face on the bottom of the boat. In another instant his heel 
was on my neck.” 

*©* Lie there, dog!’ he cried, crushing me till my eyes seemed to start from 
their sockets, ‘ lie there, and die the only death you deserve.’ But the braggart in 
his turn had little time to enjoy his advantage, for my men seeing the danger | 
was in, and maddened by the fellow’s scornful language, closed in upon him. 
As they rushed forward he fired both pistols in their faces, and two of them fell 
wounded beside me.” 

* Dreadful !”? exclaimed Hardwrinkle—* but—go on—well ?” 

“** Now,’ cried I, rising from my prostrate and disgraceful position, ‘now my 
men, hold him, handcuff him, kill him if he attempt to escape.? But my orders 
were of no avail, for he had sprung into the sea and was making for the shore.” 

** * He’s gone, sir,’ cried one of the men.”’ 

* « Gone!” 

**« Yes, there he is with his coat off, swimming away from us like a water dog.’ ” 

“** What’s to be done—what’s to be done,’ | cried, in an agony of disappoint- 
ment, ‘ has no one presence of mind to think of some means to capture him. He’s 
within half a gun-shot of the beach, and will reach it before we can get our oars 
into the rollocks.’ ”’ 

**Just then the thought of the fire-arms in his overcoat occurred to me, and 
snatching up the garment, drew a holster pistol from its pocket, and aiming as 
deliberately as I could in such a moment of excitement, fired. The ball, as good 
fortune would have it, struck him on the right arm, and disabled him. ‘ Now,’ 
cried I, as I saw him sputter in the water like a wounded bird, ‘ now, my lads, to 
your oars, and pull for your lives, pull—pull, with all your might, or he sinks 
before we can reach him,’ ”’ 
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In another minute we had taken him aboard, exhausted and bleeding, and 
there he lay in the boat’s bows, without word or motion of any kind, till we 
reached the quay under Taurny Barracks.” 

** Well, thank heaven,” said Hardwrinkle, “ he’s safe for the present at least, 
and to-morrow I sign his committal to Lefford jail. As for you, Mr. C——, you 
have done your duty as a faithful servant of the crown, and shall not go unre- 
warded. So now let us return, and carry the good news to Mr. Weeks.”’ 

** My dear cousin,” continued Hardwrinkle, entering Weeks’ room, followed 
by the officer of constabulary, “I have good tidings for you.” 

“You have—eh?” 

** Yes—tidings of great import.” 

*Indeed—let’s hear what they’re like.’’ 

“Why, Randall Barry (your rival),” he said, whispering the word in his ear, 
*‘is a prisoner in Taurny Barracks.” 

« Psaugh—you don’t say so? Is it possible ?”’ 

«A fact, sir.”? 

“On what charge, pray ?”” enquired Weeks. 

* Treason—treason against the State, of course. You’ve heard all about him, 
have you not?” 

«“ Why, yes, I’ve heard something about his being connected with some young 
revolutionists—that’s all.” 

* Humph, you speak lightly of the matter, my good cousin.” 

** And I think lightly of it too,” replied Weeks, promptly, ‘so far as it may be 
regarded as a crime. Were] in his place, I should do precisely what he has done.” 

«* What, revolutionize the country ?” 

“Yes, by crackie. It’s full time, I should think, the people got rid of these old 
fogy monarchies. These darned old tyrannical governments of yours ought to 
have been sent to kingdom come long ago. As for his being a rival of mine, 
why, I don’t think the less of him for that, and if you have busied yourself about 
his arrest on that account, I tell you what Robert, you make an almighty mistake 
if you think I’m under any obligation to you for the job.” 

** Why, cousin, you surprise me.” 

“ Well, them’s my sentiments, notwithstanding. He’s a fine, spirited, gallant 
looking young fellow,” continued Weeks, “and if he hate and despise your slow 
going, drivelling old kings and queens, by thunder I like him the better for telling 
them so to their teeth; and if he loves Mary Lee, why should’nt he try to catch 
her the best way he can. Let every man have a fair chance.” 

‘If these be your sentiments, my dear cousin,” said Hardwrinkle, “‘ they are 
very different, I must confess, from what I had expected of you.” 

“ Well, sir, they are my sentiments precisely—real true blue Yankee senti- 
ments, and no mistake.” 

“ Well, well, I must acknowledge I was deceived in you, cousin, and I’m sorry 
for it. But we must postpone further discussion on the subject for the present. I 
see Rebecca and her sisters out there on their way to Ballymagahey. I must speak 
to them a word or two of caution before they leave. So pray excuse me, Ephraim.” 

“Go ahead, go ahead,” replied Weeks, preparing to light another cigar—*‘ go 
ahead, and don’t mind me,’’ and the speaker was left alone at last, to enjoy the 
comfort of a quiet Havana. 
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THE FRENCH IN ROME. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Palaces Rospigliasi and Torlonia—French Quarters—The Pope’s return 
deferred.—RHis life at Gaéta.— The Cardinals not well disposed towards France. 
—St. Peter’s.—lts History.— The Obelisk—The Interior. — The Dome. 


Rome, Aug. 4th, 1849. 


Anp now, my dear friend, to withdraw your thoughts from such 
sad scenes, follow me if you please to the Palace Rospigliasi, on the 
Piazza Monte-Cavallo, with which you are already acquainted. 

This old and immense palace formerly belonged to the Borghese 
family, but was sold to the Rospigliasi’s when a member of the latter 
house occupied the pontifical throne. Here we admired, like all 
connoisseurs, the famous Aurora of Guido decorating the ceiling of 
the great hall of the pavilion in the garden: nothing can be more 
graceful than the faces and attitudes of the hours as they follow the 
chariot of the morning. Here we also contemplated with much 
pleasure a picture by Dominichino, representing Adam and Eve in 
Paradise; the Triumph of David, by the same painter; Samson pulling 
down the temple of the Philistines, by Luigi Caracci; the Apostles, by 
Rubens; and the Picture of Human Life, by the celebrated Poussin. 

General Oudinot and his aids-de-camp occupy a part of this palace, 
which was readily placed at his disposal by the Prince Rospigliasi, 
whose eldest son has married a French lady. Ever since, nothing 
can be more animated, and more picturesque at the same time, than 
the vast court-yard covered all over with the white tents of the soldiers, 
animated by crowds of spectators of every rank and of every clime, 
and every day resounding with the swelling strains of martial music. 

Indeed, nearly all the chiefs of the French army are just as 
magnificently lodged in the most splendid edifices of the city. General 
Rastolan occupies the beautiful palace Torlonia, built by Fontana for 
the Bolognetti family. Prince Alexander Torlonia, the Rothschild of 
Rome, having purchased it, has restored it and furnished it with a 
magnificence altogether unknown in our country. The stair-cases, 

,the anti-chambers, the walls of the apartments, all are covered over 
with the finest marbles, and ornamented with mirrors, gildings, statues, 
pictures of the great masters, old arms, lustres, girandoles. ‘The doors, 
shutters, windows, and ceilings are decorated with the most charming 
pictures on gold and on azure grounds. In fact, it looks like one of 
those palaces conceived in the imagination of the author of the 
Arabian Nights. 

The brave General Rastolan, so simple in all his tastes, appears 
only slightly affected with all this magnificence: indeed, in spite of 
the excessive heat of the summer, he sometimes finds himself a little 
too cool in the midst of such sumptuous apartments. For my part, I 
was almost blinded at the sight of all these fine things. Not that the 
Torlonia palace is one of the largest or most beautiful in Rome: on 
the contrary, it is inferior to many others in size and architecture, and 
many judges pretend that all these riches are not in the best taste, 
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and reveal the wealth rather than the refinement of the proprietor. 
Still the ¢out-ensemble pleases the eye; for here every thing is new; 
marbles, glasses, pictures, statues, furniture, all are fresh and clean 
and glistening; whereas in other palaces you can see the tapestry faded, 
the marbles dented, the statues covered with dust, every thing, in 
short, too plainly revealing the straitened circumstances of their 
owners. ‘The most precious piece of sculpture in the Torlonia palace 
is the colossal group of Canova, representing Hercules in his frenzy 
hurling Lycas into the sea: it is placed within a charming alcove con- 
structed to receive it at the end of a magnificent gallery. 

General Gueswiller and the chief officers of his division, occupy the 
Borghese palace, built in the seventeenth century by Cardinal Dezza. 
You enter it through a noble court-yard surrounded by porticoes sup- 
ported by one hundred pillars of granite. This palace, magnificently 
furnished, contains a picture-gallery consisting of twelve vast halls 
decorated with exquisite taste. Numbers of little fountains, bright 
and sparkling, shed a delicious coolness around which considerably 
enhances the pleasure of going through the seventeen thousand pictures 
of this invaluable collection. 

But I would never have done if I were to tell you of all the great 
palaces I have seen,—of the Colonna with its splendid gardens and its 
vast picture-gallery, the finest in Rome—of the Farnése, built by 
Michael Angelo—of the Corsini, where Queen Christiana of Sweden 
died in 1689—of the Spada, so often visited by travellers curious to 
see the statue of Pompey, ‘‘at whose base great Cesar fell.’’ There 
are at least sixty palaces in Rome worthy of being visited. But 
though they are at present partly occupied by the French officers, do 
not suppose, my dear friend, that our countrymen have much reason 
to congratulate themselves on such a state of things. If they never 
before inhabited such magnificent mansions, their former dwellings 
were not at least entirely destitute of all comfort. In general, they 
have received from the Romans, not the habitual apartments, but the 
show-halls which are displayed to strangers, never occupied, and 
serving only to gratify the vanity of the owners, or their love for the 
fine arts. In the vast museums, in these immense courts, a miserable 
bed is made up, a few chairs and tables are placed near it, and thus 
with few exceptions a general officer is installed. You must often 
even traverse endless galleries to get to these chambers, decorated 
indeed with rich pictures and magnificent frescoes, but open to every 
wind of heaven. 

As to the soldiers, the greatest number sleep on the ground wrapped 
up in their blankets, or at best on a poor straw mattress stretched on 
the floor, which is not a bit softer or warmer for being perhaps antique 
marble. The Roman Municipality is rather slow in providing the 
necessary accommodations, and the French, generously, are patient. 
But they will have to wait a long time for any improvement, if they 
think they shall obtain it without demanding it imperatively. With 
the Romans there is no truth in the proverb: ‘‘ Honey catches more 
flies than vinegar.’’ Most of them take mildness for weakness, and 
the more patient they find you the more arrogant they become. 
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I have just heard that General Oudinot has started for Gaéta, to 
receive the benediction of the Pope, and to ask him in the name of 
France to return and resume the possession of his capital. A deputa- 
tion from the Roman Municipality has set out with the same object in 
view. We are all desirous to have the Sovereign Pontiff here again, 
and certainly his own paternal heart must partake of the general 
impatience. Still many members of the clergy and several Roman 
nobles do not appear to believe in the approaching arrival of the Holy 
Father; they say that it would not be prudent on his part to return so 
soon to a city from which the French authorities have not yet suc- 
ceeded in expelling all those that played an odious part during the 
Republic. 


Rome, Aug. Sth. 


Alas, my dear friend, those who were of opinion that the Holy 
Father would not return so soon to his capital were right. At least, 
so I fear from what I have been told by a good French lady Mlle. de 
M , who has just arrived from Gaéta, where she had the honor of 
a private audience with the Pope, and of a long conversation with 
some of the most influential personages of the papal court. 

Gaéta is a small, ill-constructed town, having but one passable street 
leading from the land-gate to the harbor-gate, the only entrances to 
this fortress. On one side of this street rises the rampart against which 
lean the barracks, the guard-house and the magazine. On the opposite 
side are several dwellings, among others the royal palace which the 
king of Naples has placed at the disposal of his Holiness. This palace 
(if a house of such paltry appearance deserves the name) has a front 
of five windows, and is to be distinguished from the oJd and dirty 
tenements surrounding it, only by its green shutters and a more cleanly 
aspect. It consists only of a basement, an entresol and the second 
story. ‘The captain appointed by the king of Naples to protect his 
Holiness, lives in the entresol: it is he who grants the licenses of resi- 
dence and the pass-ports. 

The Pope occupies the second story. His apartments are a little 
anti-chamber, preceded by a wailing chamber, a parlor still smaller, a 
bed chamber and a kind of cabinet transformed for the time into a 
chapel; all very modestly furnished. Another apartment, also open- 
ing into the waiting room, serves at once as bed-chamber and cabinet 
to Cardinal Antonelli, and as council and conference hall to the am- 
bassadors of the Catholic powers. 

The king of Naples himself lodges in the military cassino, a kind 
of a smoking room hastily fixed up, where the queen lives with him, 
notwithstanding the delicate state of her health. From this you can 
judge of the quarters of the other grand personages that followed the 
Holy Father to his exile in Gaeta. Cardinals, ambassadors, princes, 
dwell without complaining, in regular hovels situated in lanes five or 
six feet wide. Nearly all could return to their own sumptuous palaces, 
but they are retained on the rock of Gaéta by their love and veneration 
for the Holy Father. Mlle. de M , from whom I have these de- 
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tails, thought herself very happy to obtain, though at an exorbitant 
rent, a chamber where you would not lodge the lowest of your ser- 
vants: she demurred at first at establishing herself in such a den, but 
she was soon informed that a Cardinal occupied a worse one in the 
third story. 

On the morning after her arrival she was admitted to the presence 
of the Holy Father, whom she had known the preceding year in 
Rome. Pius [X received her with paternal affability and kindness. 
He questioned her with much interest on the present state of France, 
and spoke with gratitude of our brave army. The conversation lasted 
two hours, which far exceeds the usual duration of a papal andience. 
The Holy Father moreover permitted her to come and hear his mass 
next morning. 

At nine o’clock precisely she was introduced into the chapel of the 
Holy Father, about the size of a little dressing room: she was the 
only one present besides the officiating clergyman. 'The Pope cele- 
brated mass and gave her communion with his own hands. The 
holy sacrifice over, Pius [IX knelt down and heard the mass of Cardi- 
nal Antonelli with the most profound recollection. ‘Then he left the 
chapel, and passing close by Mademoiselle de M , he gave her his 
benediction once more. Do you not wish, my dear friend, to have been 
in the place of this good lady? For my part, I must confess I envy 
her, especially as such a favor is never granted in Rome, where the 
Sovereign Pontiff is subjected to a severe etiquette which never allows 
a woman to appear in his palace and even prevents him from inviting 
any one to his table; he dines then always alone and is never per- 
mitted to use more than three dishes, of which the expense must not 
exceed two crowns each day. 

But if all the acts of Pius IX had filled the heart of our country- 
woman with a holy joy, it was far from being so at her interview with 
different cardinals and other great personages ; they nearly all showed 
themselves unjust and suspicious towards France, refusing to believe 
in her good intentions. They find difficulty in admitting that a gov- 
ernment of republican form, and consequently of doubtful stability, 
can offer a solid and durable support to the temporal authority of the 
Pope, lately so violently shaken. The aid of Austria, whose tenden- 
cies appear more to their taste, would have seemed to them far prefer- 
able; almost regretting to be so much in our debt, they do all in their 
power to delay the return of the Holy Father. Mlle. de M made 
some efforts to combat their prejudices, but she saw that, however 
right and pure their intentions may be, they listen too favorably to the 
suggestions of powers that are jealous of the successes of France, 
whose influence in Italy they dread to see augmented. 

As for the rest, Pius 1X has appointed a government commission, 
consisting of the Cardinals Altieri, Vannicelli and Della Genga. ‘The 
seat of this commission is the Quirinal, whither the chief officers of the 
French army with General Rostolan at their head, went to present 
their respects. Between you and me, my dear friend, some of them 
have returned very little satisfied with their reception. Perhaps it is 
because their eminences not being in the habit of speaking our lan- 
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guage, have found it difficult to express the sentiments which it pleases 
me to suppose they entertain for the French army. Perhaps too these 
princes of the Church, accustomed to the respectful, I would almost 
say obsequious, manners of the Italians admitted into their presence, 
have been surprised at the rather cavalier deportment of our officers. 
The latter, in fact, would not kiss their hand, whether through igno- 
rance of the* custom or through a pride, which I consider very much 
mistaken; for this homage paid to the cardinals—kissing the cross en- 
graved on their pastoral ring—is not to be referred to the rich and 
powerful man, but to God himself as represented in the person of his 
most exalted ministers, and to the apostles, of whom they are the 
successors. 

I hope this government commission will do good; but to tell the 
truth, the expectation so generally entertained of the early return of 
the Pontiff, causes it to be regarded with a rather distrustful eye. May 
it, by acts at once clement and energetic, console us a little for our 
miscalculation. 


Review of Current Literature. 


1. Lerrers To a Presenpary, being an answer to “Reflections on Popery.” By 

the Right Rev. J. Milner, D. D. 

2. Memoriat or a Curistian Lire: by the Rev. F. Lewis de Granada, revised by 

the Rev. F. J. L’Estrange, O. C. D. 

3. Tue ComMANDMENTs AND SACRAMENTS EXPLAINED IN FIFTY-TWO Discourses: by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Hornihold. Baltimore: Lucas Brothers. 

These are all standard works, too well known to the Catholic public to need more 
than an announcement of the new edition. They are, like all that comes from the press 
of Lucas Brothers, handsomely got up and even apart from their intrinsic merit, will 
be an ornament to the library. 


4. Tue Biste WeicHed in THE BaLance anp Founp Wantine. By James Blake, 

M.D. Bosion: P. Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Whatever may have been Dr. Blake’s intentions in giving this little work to the 
public, we cannot commend his judgment in sending it forth under such a name. Itis, 
to say the least, a great impropriety, and although the Doctor is very far from being 
an atheist or a cynic, very few would read the title without numbering him among 
those who scoff at revelation. We are the more sorry for this as the arguments are 
convincing and many illustrations new and striking, such as we think would have a 
great effect upon an unprejudiced reader. Humor is very good in its own place, and 
our religion endeavours to instill into the minds of her children, that cheerfulness is a 
mark of true piety, for she would have them “take comfort and forget....and leave 
remorse unto the guilty.”’ But holy things are to be treated holily and never to be 
made the vehicle of ridicule, even when heretical inconsistencies are to be shown up to 
the scorn of the public. The very name of the Doctor’s work must have given his 
adversary an ad captandum argument, which would go very far to neutralise, if not 
altogether destroy, the good he might have accomplished with the same amount of 
learning served up under another title. It is not good always to answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly. 
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5. Tue Enp or tHe Wortp, or THE Seconp Comine or Our Lorp anv Saviour 
Jesus Curist. By the Very Rev. John B. Pagani. London: Charles Dolman. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is a salutary book offered to the consideration of Christians at a time when 
every thing should fill the mind of the faithful with a holy apprehension. It is not 
however a new work, as indeed on such a subject what new light could be thrown, after 
all that has been said or written upon it for many years? It is however such a book as 
a devout and learned Catholic, whose faith rests upon the teachings of ‘‘ the pillar and 
ground of truth,” might be supposed capable of writing; far removed from the delirious 
dreams of fanatics and deceivers, and set forth in the plain, earnest manner of a man 
filled with a sense of the part he will himself be called upon to play in the grand tragedy 
of human existence. To all who would be governed by that fear, which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, we would recommend its attentive perusal. 

6. Tue Science or tHE Saints 1n Practice; by the Very Rev. Father J. B. Pagani. 
Vol. III. July, August, September. London: C. Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
We have noticed the volumes of this interesting spiritual book regularly as they 

appeared and given it, as it deserves, our mite of praise. The idea that reigns through- 
out, that of appropriating a virtue to each month, and from the examples and writings 
of the Saints teaching the method of practising it, is one of great advantage to us poor 
Christians, who find it rather hard to continue all our life in the pursuit of one. In the 
practice of virtue, as well as in other affairs of life, variety is a spice somewhat needed 
to keep our spiritual appetite always sharp. Father Pagani, aware of this inclination 
of poor human nature and knowing too that ‘all the glory of the King’s daughter is 
within in golden borders, clothed round about with varieties,’’ has placed in the hands of 
his Christian brothers an excellent manual for the direction of their thoughts and aspi- 
rations. The chapters are just long enough to satisfy without palling the appetite of 
the soul for its proper nourishment, and the most busy with the concerns of this world 
will not find them too long, nor consider as lost the time devoted to their lecture. 


7. America—A Sketch of the Political, Social and Religious Character of the United 

States of North America. By Dr. Philip Schaff. New York: C. Scribner. 

This is a well-written translation of two lectures, delivered by the author before the 
Berlin Evangelical Society in the preceding year. The spirit which animates them is 
that of the Mercersburg school, and its predictions and aspirations cannot, of course, 
be supposed to be according to our sympathies. However, we are so grateful to the 
learned author for his mildness and courtesy to us Roman Catholics, who are belabored 
on all sides, as to make us almost consider him of our party. We will not then quarrel 
with him on his opinions, as indeed it is not our province to act the critic and write 
an elaborate review. We leave this to our quarterly, which will no doubt in good time 
take the Doctor to task for his absolute and Evangelical tendencies, and will satisfy our- 
selves by merely expressing our dissent and disapproval of the religious, but our cordial 
thanks for and approval of the social part of his volume. The political we leave to 
politicians, who know more than we do of their tendency. 


8. Lirtte Neu; from the Old be np Shop of Charles Dickens. New York: 

Redfield. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Our friends, the little folk of our country, are very happy in having so many to cater 
for their reading tastes. There is scarce a publisher in the country, who has not his 
library of amusing literature for the young, and would to heaven their publications 
were all as innocent and as healthful in their influence as this of Charles Dickens. It 
goes straight to the heart, because it is natural and therefore true. The language is 
simple, and just such as our little friends can understand without much labor. But it is 
a superfluous task for us to write of what every body knows and admires. If Mr. Red- 
field continues all his selections with as much taste, we shall be most glad to see him 
publish a new volume every week, and wish him no greater evil than that he may never 
be able to keep on his shelves those which he published the week before. 

87 Vor. TT.—No. I1. 
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9. Tae Orricia, Documents conNECTED wiTH THE DeFiniTION OF THE Dogma oF 
tHe ImmacuLaTe ConcepTION Of THE Biessep Virgin Mary—in Latin and English. 
With a complete list of the Cardinals and Prelates present in the Basilica of St. Peter, 
the 8th of December, 1854. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. London: C. Dolman. 
Just one year has elapsed, since the Holy Father deemed proper in his wisdom, to 

assure the Christian World of the traditions of the Church on this point of doctrine, 

and the controversy that was immediately awakened by those, who thought such 
conduct an infringement on the divine rights of the Saviour, has been already hushed, 
and the devout adorer of the Son triumphs in the glory of the Mother. From time to 
time during the excitement, we have given due notice of the filial affection so often mani- 
fested by the clients of Mary in the various works, either composed in defence of this 
privilege of hers against the impotent ravings of heretics, or offered as tributes of the 
heart for the instruction and edification of the less learned among her children. Still 
we longed to see collected together these documents, in one of which at least we ac- 
knowledge the teaching of that Holy Spirit, that is to remain forever with the Church, 
teaching her all truth and guarding her against the powers of darkness and the gates of 
hell. In this month, consecrated to that particular mystery, it is a fitting offering to be 
presented to the Catholic public, and the dress in which it is brought forward is, we 
had almost said, worthy of that Catholic Spirit, with which every work relating to our 
dogma should be exhibited. A more suitable gift-book for the holidays, or ornament 
to the centre table of a Christian family, could scarcely be devised. The type are 
almost made to profess their faith in this glorious privilege of the Virgin Mother of 
God: may they “scatter seeds of life where’er they fall.” 


**O joyful Virgin, henceforth blessed. ever 
Among all nations! cause for joy thou hast. 
Not vain, henceforth, shall prove man’s great endeavor: 
Henceforth no more his future 
Shall be but as the past. 
Henceforward, wise, good men 
Shall toil no more in vain 
The seeds of Hope and Love and Peace to sow 
Among their kind below. 
7 aa * ” * * * * 
Peace, peace! misdoubting Earth, be dumb! 
Her Christ His power shall take! His Kingdom it shall come!’’ 


10. Witty Reitiy anv nis pear Co.een Bawn; a tale founded upon fact. By Wm. 

Carleton. Boston: P. Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Praise and blame have both been lavished on Carleton for this new fiction, and indeed 
he deserves both, if we were only to read isolated parts of the novel, without consid- 
ering the connection which they bear to one another and the whole plot. It would be 
idle to deny the verisimilitude, if not the truth, of those parts which are really cen- 
surable. The sanctity of the priesthood does not destroy human nature nor give a 
man who has been elevated to it, a pledge of impeccability. But it may certainly be 
questioned, if there be any advantage in presenting to the Catholic reader such pictures 
of degraded morality. We are rather inclined to the loving reverence of Constantine 
the Great, who would imitate the elder sons of Noah, and cover with the mantle of 
charity the unhappy condition of the Lord’s anointed. It is natural to a Catholic to 
feel such charity, and therefore we think that if Carleton is a Catholic, as we have been 
told, and ever examines a second time the productions of his pen, he will find some 
things that should be erased, for they add neither to the interest of the tale nor to its 
merits. We did not ourselves feel sufficient enticement to read it from cover to cover, 
though what we read at first led us to praise it, until a friend showed us some blemishes 
of so glaring a character as to change our ideas entirely. We cannot therefore alto- 
gether commend it. 
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11. BertHa; or THE Pope anv THE Emperor. An Historical Tale. By William 

Bernard McCabe. Boston: P. Donahoe. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is the second offering of Mr. McCabe to the Christian school of historical fic- 
tion and is fully equal in merit to his first. It is intended as a defence of the character 
of amuch calumniated Pontiff, by depicting according to the records of true history 
the monster, against whose tyrannical impositions on Church and State, St. Gregory 
VII. opposed the unshakable firmness, that has embittered Protestantism against him. 
Were we allowed to carp at the motes in the sunbeam, we would find fault with the 
abruptness of the termination. The reader’s interest is dashed too suddenly by the last 
scene, and we could only excuse the author, by inventing the idea that perhaps he 
intends at some future time to give us the sequel of Henry’s history and show the man- 
ners and customs of medizval Italy with the same skill with which he has brought 
before us medieval Germany. The publishers have also a claim upon our gratitude for 
the fine large print in which they have presented it. Old eyes, we guess, will not suffer 
by the reading, and young ones will be scarcely less grateful for the pleasure they will 
enjoy. 


12. Tue Lanp or Goip; Reatity versus Fiction. By Hinton R. Helper. Baltimore: 

Henry Taylor. 

This book is from the pen of one of the many who in those latter years have been 
seized with the ‘‘ gold fever,’? and in a moment of delirium quit the enchantment of 
home and the endearment of friends, and with visions of wealth flitting through their 
imaginations, started for the shores of the Pacific. The author, however, soon discovers 
that “ all that glitters is not gold,’’ and having spent ‘‘ a dreary and rather unprofitable 
sojourn of three years”’ in this land of adventure, returns and with commendable charity, 
pours out upon the community the light of his experience. [If all be true which Mr. 
Helper tells us came ‘‘ under his own immediate observation”’ in this modern El Dorado, 
California must be the most depraved, degraded, and the vilest of the vile places in this 
wicked planet which we inhabit. Truly it is the very dregs of creation; the gateway 
which leads to the domain of his satanic majesty: the spot on earth from which virtue is 
banished, nay, even, to use his own words, ‘‘ where vice only is esteemed and lauded; 
Virtue is treated as an idle dream.”’ 

The picture he draws of the morals of the inhabitants of that portion of our republic, 
will no doubt shock the credulity of some of his readers, but as he tells them that he 
relates nothing but what came under his own immediate view, why should they doubt ? 
‘The absence,” he says ‘‘ of all social feeling, of refinement, of the little elegancies of 
life, is painfully manifest. It would, of course, be absurd to expect in a new country 
all the luxuries of an old civilization, but their absence constitutes no excuse for the 
total want of even the decencies of life. Law isa nullity, or at best a mere nominal 
thing: order does not exist except where the dread of the bowie-knife or revolver en- 
forces it. Men of notoriously bad character are entrusted with the management of affairs, 
and are easily accessible to bribery. Justice is proverbially venal, legislation is utterly 
corrupt. .... Murder, robbery and swindling are the methods by which they (the 
inhabitants) aim to increase their income, the law being powerless to check them,”’— 


Page 299. If the above picture be true of the condition of society in the Golden State, 
it would be hard to find a parallel for California short of Malacca itself. 

Asa natural consequence of this state of things we are told, and that too on the authority 
of the State’s Attorney, that: ‘* Twelve hundred murders have been committed in the city of 
San Francisco within the space of four years, and only one conviction !’’—Page 298. 

And while such is the deplorable state of morals, the fate of the poor gold seekers 
presents little that one might envy: ‘* Thousands of men who have been in this country 
three or four years, are working for nothing but their board. More than a dozen stout, 
sober, able-bodied men, who asked nothing in compensation for their services but food, 
have applied to me for employment ina single day. I have elsewhere remarked that 
many of the most menial and humiliating situations about hotels, stores and private 
residences, are filled by these ill-fated men, who, if they had the means, would be glad 
to shake off the dust of California from their feet, and return to the homes of their 
youth, where peace, plenty and happiness are attainable by all. Misery and despair 
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go to bed with them at night, rise with them in the morning, and erp Uy them 
throughout the day. Strangers among strangers, they have no friends to soothe or assist 
them in the hour of misfortune; if they hunger, they must fast; if sickness overtake 
them, death is their remedy. Sueunel in spirits and driven to desperation _ 4 bitter 
and repeated calamities, they betake themselves to the bottle for solace; they become 
insane from extreme anxiety, or over-activity of the mind, or else, with bullet, knife, 
or poison, put a summary end to their wretched lives. Such is the history of a man 
who perishes in that land of gold.’’—Page 100. ee 

The author next introduces us into a gambling house, and after exhibiting to our 
view several grades of tables, thus continues: ‘* A Jew and a Jewess have command of 
a fourth table; the fifth is under the direction of a French gentleman and lady; a young 
American girl has charge of the sixth; while seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and so on, 
are pretaed over by sundry sorts of wicked spirits unworthy of being named. Octo- 
genarians, youthful and middle aged men, married and unmarried women, boys and 
girls, white and black, brown and copper-colored, the quarrelsome and the pee 
all associate together, and at all times, as might be expected, fight, maim, and kill each 
other with the same indifference with which people generally pursue their daily occu- 


Tae alana vat bata 
But if the present generation of California is bad, the rising generation will be worse, 


reasoning from the language of the author: ‘*No attention is paid to the moral, 
mental, or physical discipline of the youth of this country. They are left to their 
own will and inclination to grow up, like the plants and weeds in a neglected garden, 
without culture or training. Surrounded as they are by so many examples of de- 
ptavity, what sort of men and women are they likely to make? It is probable that the 
world has never reared a horde of accomplished scamps and vagabonds, male and 
female, as will soon emerge from the adolescent population of the Eureka State. A 
man might as well think of raising a healthy and stalwart family in the midst of a 
malarious swamp, as to think of rearing decent sons and daughters in California.” 


Page 175. 

But we have extracted enough to give our readers an idea of Mr. Helper’s views 
of California, enough tvo, to cause them to shudder at the very thought of migrating 
to the golden State. It must be remembered, however, that the work is the offering of 
one who has been disappointed in his golden dreams; and notwithstanding he tells that 
he relates only what ‘‘ came under his own observation,’ he evidently drew deeply 
from his imagination. The ovufline may be correct, but the picture is too highly 
colored. 


13. Cuitpren Triats; or THE Lirrte Rope Dancers. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 

& Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is a very interesting little volume, comprising several excellent and instructive 
tales, with a variety of beautiful illustrations. It is well adapted to the nature and 
capacity of the young, for whom it was written, and it admirably fulfills the end for 
which it was intended. It will be found both pleasing and entertaining. 


14. Porurar Tares. By Madame Guizot: Translated from the French, by Mrs. L. 

Burke. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is another volume of Tales from the same publishers, with which we are well 
pleased, and cheerfully commend. The tales which are comprised in it, will not only 
entertain but interest the youthful reader. There are but few books written for chil- 
dren with which we are acquainted, apart from those which are religious, that we can 
more freely recommend. 


15. Tue Day-Srar or American Freepom; or, the Birth and Early Growth of Tole- 
ration in the Province of Maryland. By George L.L. Davis, Esq., of the Baltimore 
Bar. New York: Charles Scribner. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This work has been received, but too late for a notice such as its importance deserves. 
From a cursory glance at its pages we have been favorably impressed with the book, 
and shall return to it again in our next number, when we shall enter more at large on its 
merits. In the meantime we earnestly commend it to all who would seek to gather 
reliable information touching the establishment of religious freedom on the banks of the 
St. Mary’s, by the Pilgrims of Maryland. 
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Curistmas Day.—December 25th. 

The Feast of the Nativity of our Divine Saviour is pre-eminently one of joy and glad- 
ness. Its advent is hailed with innate feelings of delight by the youthful and the aged, 
and by all conditions of life. On this great festival, the mind reverts to the sacred 
scenes of other days. We stand in spirit on the plains of Judea, and hear the joyous 
anthem of the angelic hosts, rending the midnight air, proclaiming the glory of the 
Great Jehovah, and announcing peace to fallen man. We are invited on this solemnity 
by the Church, as the shepherds were invited by the angelic choirs, to approach the 
manger, and contemplate the humility and the poverty of the Divine Infant. 


**No gold nor purple swaddling bands, 
Nor royal shining things— 
A manger for his cradle stands, 
And holds the King of kings.” 


We are invited to draw nearer, and with his virginal mother and Saint Joseph, to 
mingle our adorations of the infant Son of God. 

Apart, however, from the religious reminiscences connected with this sacred fes- 
tival, its return brings with it many pleasing associations. It is the season devoted in 
a special manner by our Catholic ancestors to hilarity and innocent amusement; a 
season during which sorrow and care were banished from the social board, and joy 
beamed in every countenance. When 


** Christmas came, the time of gladness, 

Which our fathers gave to mirth, 

Then no room had they for sadness— 
Joyous at the Saviour’s birth! 

Then each homestead, deck’d with holly, 
Bay and ivy leaves, was seen; 

Winter’s brow of melancholy 
Cheering with a chaplet green. 

‘Then kind looks with pleasure beaming, 
Blazing hearth, and festive fare; 

Hearts with social feeling teeming, 
Welcome joy and banish care. 

While with early salutations 
Loud the parish bells were rung, 

And in tones of gratulations 
Many a village carol sung.’’ 


The reminiscence of this holy season, which the poet has so graphically pictured, is 
nearly all that has descended to the present time. This once happy, religious and truly 


joyous festival, has long since ceased from what it was in days of yore. The cold 


materialism of our age, which has frozen the very soul of modern society, has divested 
it of its religious spirit and vitality, and has left us little else than the ‘‘ shreds and 
patches’’ of its former sociality. If then we present to our readers a picture of what 
‘Old Father Christmas,’’ with his venerable, smiling, frosty brow, was in olden times, 
we shall lay before them much that is interesting and worthy of their imitation; much 
that will amuse and instruct the young and edify the old. 

First, however, we will glance hastily at the history and antiquity of the festival. 

From the time of Noah to the nativity of our divine Lord, amid all the corruptions 
of mankind, there were preserved several leading truths, such as the fall of man, the 
promise of a redemption, the future state, and the like. Among the oriental nations, a 
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knowledge of these truths was especially prevalent, and no doubt handed down by the 
priests of those nations, but concealed from the people. These nations had numerous 
festivals, and among those most universally celebrated, was that of the return of the 
Sun, which generally took place after the winter solstice. The Romans celebrated this 
festival on the 25th of December. The Greeks, Persians, and other nations, had similar 
festivals at this season of the year. The nativity of our divine Lord thus took place 
at a period of the year already marked by its festal rejoicings, and become the festival of 
festivals; the rising of the Christian Sun, whose effulgence should absorb the lesser 
rays of the glimmering stars of prophecy, tradition and customs, which pointed the 
lost children of Adam to the time when the heavens should open and ‘* bud forth a 
Saviour.”’ 

The Antiquity of Christmas. 

The celebration of this great festival may be traced to the days of the Apostles. St. 
Clement, the third from St. Peter in the See of Rome, in an epistle addressed to one of 
the churches about the year seventy, directs that the commemoration of the nativity of our 
Lord be observed on the 25th of December; and indeed, nearly all the early Fathers of 
the Church agree as to the day of the month on which it was kept. In the fourth cen- 
tury we learn that feasting at this festival was carried to excess, and that St. Gregory 
Nazianzen preached and wrote against these excesses. About the same time we find 
it recorded, that the Christians had assembled in the church at Nicomedi, in Bithynia, 
to celebrate the feast of the nativity, and the tyrant Dioclesian, the Roman emperor, 
ordered it to be closed and set on fire, and about 20,000 persons perished in the flames. 
Previous to the fourth century, a slight difference existed between the eastern and 
western churches as to the day on which the feast should be kept; the eastern church 
keeping it on the 6th of Jaauary, and the western on the 25th of December. The ques- 
tion was referred to the Apostolic See, and was there decided that it should be uni- 
versally kept on the 25th of December. 


Christmas Customs and Amusements. 

In former times, and even in Catholic countries at present, the Christmas festival 
proper, extended from the 24th of December, to the 6th of January, or Twelfth-Day, 
and even as far as the feast of Purification of our Blessed Lady. This period with our 
ancestors became a season of relaxation and merriment. The nature of man may be 
said to be three-fold; he is a physical, mental and moral being; and every thing which 
tends to the healthful development of these powers must be legitimate and good. It 
does not alter the truth of this position, that these recreations have been misapplied, 
this would be to admit that our faculties themselves are evil because they are frequently 
abused. For ourselves, we admire the philosophy of our forefathers, who originated 
these festivities far more than the grasping and avaricious spirit of the present day, 
which practically evinces that wealth and sensuality are the chief pursuits of the great 
mass of mankind. Itis well known that exercise, laughter and judicious merriment, 
are conducive and even essential to health. The anticipated meeting of long-separated 
friends, usual at this festival, the receiving and returning visits; the reception of the 
Christmas gift, some token of affection and esteem, the fond meeting of parents with 
the absent child, the charities peculiar to this love-inspiring season—each and all form 
so many aids to the developing of man’s physical nature. Man’s mental powers are 
benefitted by the return of the festivities of Christmas. By excessive application to 
business, the mind loses much of its social qualities, even those which constitute the 
very soul of domestic life. In our eager pursuit after the good things of this world, 
we are apt to forget the claim of the great brotherhood of man, and to ignore the labor 
and toil endured for our benefit by those who have gone before us. The annual recur- 
rence of this festival is to man, what spring is to the other seasons of the year; it 
expands and transplants his thoughts to a wider sphere; he is induced to look back to 
the past and to value more the giant labors of the men of other days; the hospitality of 
the time tends to develop those high social feelings, which should always be found 
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among families and nations. ‘What season or festival is better calculated to awaken the 
moral feelings and affections of the Christian heart? From the contemplation of the 
lowly manger of Bethlehem, the rich may learn a thousand salutary lessons; and those 
in humble life who may be inclined to murmur at their hard lot, are consoled and 
encouraged in the poverty around them, by the remembrance of Him ‘* who being rich, 
yet for their sake became poor.”” The renewal of family friendship, the interchange of 
kindly affection, are also well calculated to produce happy and moral results; and indeed 
we scarcely know a single virtue or grace, which the proper celebration of this beautiful 
festival does not call into exercise. 

Many of the customs practiced in olden times during this holy season, were not only 
interesting, but exceedingly instructive. They are striking evidences of the lively 
faith and the fervent piety of our Catholic forefathers with whom they originated. 
The custom of decorating the houses, and more particularly the churches and chapels 
with evergreen, was prevalent—a custom that prevails to a certain extent to the present 
time. The plants used for these decorations are various, but there are a few which 
seem more especially appropriate to this joyous season, such as the laurel, holly, ivy, 
mistletoe, bay, fir, box, cypress, and rosemary, and these, from remote antiquity, have 
had symbolical meaning. The laurel speaks of victory; the holly of vigor, and its 
glowing red berries, of affection and good works; the ivy, which clings with such tena- 
city to whatever affords it support, suggests a close adherence to our Christian duties; 
the mistletoe, having medicinal qualities, reminds us of the birth of Him, who was to 
heal the wounds of our souls, and its white berries, emblems of purity, remind us that 
our thoughts and affections should not be of earth. 

Among other things, the ceremony of lighting candles and the Christmas or yule log, 
on the eve of this sacred festival, was exceedingly interesting. This custom was doubt- 
less designed to commemorate the light which shone on the plains of Bethlehem, an apt 
emblem of Him, who came as a “ light to enlighten the Gentiles.”” The yule log was 
to be lighted with a brand saved from the previous year, symbolical of perpetuity, 
and was introduced with music and ceremonies; the following words were sung during 
the ceremony :— 

‘Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing: 
While my good dame, she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring.”” 


The truth of Christianity was symboled by its light also, and the spirit of charity is 
truly emblemed by its heat and warmth. 

The Midnight Mass, which still prevails, is peculiar to this august festival. This 
mass is usually followed by two others, every priest being compelled by the rubrics to 
say three masses in commemoration of the three births of our Divine Saviour. First, 
his birth from all eternity; second, his natural birth in the stable of Bethlehem; and 
thirdly, his spiritual birth in the hearts of the faithful. 

A set of characters, called the Children of Christmas, and sometimes the Twelfth- 
Night characters, formed a kind of mask under the command of the Lord of Misrule, 
Christmas Prince, or the Abbot of Unreason, were introduced as allegorical representations 
of the principal characteristics of the season. The Lord of Misrule, during his brief 
reign, which commenced at Christmas Eve and continued to Twelfth-day, and often to 
Candlemas-day, bore all the insignia of a veritable monarch. He was attended by his 
lord keeper, lord treasurer, captain of his guard, and of his band of pensioners, and 
with his chaplains. He had also his almoner, and his master of request, to whom he 
handed all the petitions presented to him; and like other kings, he had his favorite, 
whom he knighted on the Twelfth-day. During the period of his authority, there 
were numerous plays and amusing games, and the season was a continued round 
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of enjoyment. In the “ Records of Norwich” we find the following account of an 
ancient Christmas pageant: ‘A certain John Hickman, a worthy citizen, made dis- 
port with his neighbors and friends, and was crowned king of Christmas. He rode in 
state through the city, dressed forth in silks and tinsel, and preceded by twelve persons, 
habited as the twelve months of the year, their costumes varying to represent the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. After king Christmas followed Lent, clothed in white gar- 
ments trimmed with herring-skins, on horseback, the horse being decorated with 
trappings of oyster shells, being indicative that sadness and a holy time should follow 
Christmas revelling. In this way they rode through the city, accompanied by num- 
bers in various grotesque dresses, making disport and merriment—some clothed in 
armour, carrying staves, and occasionally engaged in martial combat; others, dressed 
as devils, chased the people; others wearing skin dresses, and counterfeiting bears, 
wolves, lions, and other animals, and endeavoring to imitate the animals they repre- 
sented in roaring and raving.”’ 

Among the pastimes peculiar to this season, was the play of St. George. This was 
a special favorite among the juvenile portion of the community, and is well calculated 
to impart much innocent amusement. It is very probable that this representation took 
its rise from the Crusades. It is known that dramatic representation, generally founded 
on some portion of sacred or scriptural history, was one of the modes of instruction 
adopted by the clergy at a time, when from the scarcity of books, learning was limited 
among the mass of the people. The old drama, to which we allude, is thus rendered 
in a number of the ‘* Domestic Series,’’? published by C. Dolman, London, and from 
which we have been chiefly aided in our remarks on this subject: 


Enter, the Turkish Knight. 
Open your doors, and let me in, 
I hope your favors I shall win; 
Whether I rise or whether 1 fall, 
I'll do my best to please you all. 
St. George is here, and swears he will come in, 
And if he does, I know he’ll pierce my skin; 
If you will not believe what [ do say, 
Let Father Christmas come in.—Clear the way. [ Retires. 
Enter, Father Christmas. 
Here come I Old Father Christmas, 
Welcome or welcome not, 
I hope Old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot. 
I am not come here to laugh and jeer, 
But for a pocket-full of money, and a skin-full of beer; 
If you will not believe what [ do say, 
Come in the King of Egypt.—Clear the way. 
Enter, the King of Egypt. 
Now I, the King of Egypt, boldly do appear, 
St. George! St. George! walk in, my only son and heir; 
Walk in, my son St. George, and boldly act thy part, 
That all the people here may see thy wondrous art. 
Enter, St. George. 
Here come I, St. George, from Britain did I spring, 
I'll fight the dragon bold, my wonders to begin; 
I’ll clip his wings, he shall not fly; 
I'll cut him down or else I’ll die. 
Enter, the Dragon. 
Who is he that seeks the Dragon’s blood, 
And calls so angry and so loud ? 
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That English dog, will he before me stand? 
I’ll cut him down with my courageous hand. 
With my long teeth and scurvy jaw, 
Of such I’d break up half a score, 
And stay my stomach till I’d more. 

(St. George and the Dragon fight—the latter is killed.) 


Enter, Christmas. 
Is there a doctor to be found, 
All ready, near at hand, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound, 
And make the champion stand? 


Enter, Doctor. 
Oh yes, there’s a doctor to be found, 
All ready, near at hand, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound, 
And make the champion stand. 


Father Christmas. 
What can you cure? 
Doctor. 
All sorts of disease, 
Whatever you please, 
‘The phthisic, the palsy and gout; 
If the devil’s in, I’ll blow him out. 


Father Christmas. 
What is your fee? 
Doctor. 

Fifteen pounds is my fee, 
The money to lay down, 

But as ’tis such a rogue as thee, 
I cure for ten pound. 

I carry a little bottle of alicumpane, 
Here, Jack, take a little of my flip-flop, 
Pour it down thy tip-top, 

Rise up, and fight again. 

(The Doctor performs his cure, the fight is renewed, and the Dragon again killed.) 


St. George. 
Here am I, St. George, 
That worthy champion bold: 
And with my sword and spear 
I won three crowns of gold! 
I fought the fiery dragon, 
And brought him to the slaughter; 
By that I won fair Sabro, 
The King of Egypt’s daughter. 
Where is the man that next me will defy, 
I’ll cut his giblets full of holes, and make his buttons fly. 


The Turkish Knight advances. 
Here am 1, the Turkish knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight; 
I'll fight St. George, who is my foe, 
I’ll make him yield before I go; 
He brags to such a high degree, 
He thinks there’s none can do the like of he. 


88 Vor. IIl.—No. 11. 
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St. George. 
Where is the Turk that will before me stand? 
I'll cut him down with my courageous hand. 
(They fight; the Knight is overcome, and falls on one knee.) 
Turkish Knight. 
Oh! pardon me, St. George; pardon of thee I crave, 
Oh! pardon me this night, and I will be thy slave. 
St. George. 
No pardon ‘shalt thou have, while I have feet to stand, 
So rise thee up again, and fight out sword in hand. 
(They fight again, and the Knight is killed; Father Christmas calls for the Doctor, 
with whom the same dialogue ensues as before, and the cure is performed.) 
Enter, the Giant Turpin. 
Here come Ff, the Giant, bold Turpin is my name, 
And all the nations round do tremble at my fame; 
Where’er I go, they tremble at my sight, 
No lord or champion long with me would fight. 


St. George. 
Here’s one that dares to look thee in the face, 
And soon will send thee to another place. 

(They fight, and the Giant is killed; medical aid is called in, as before, and the cure 
performed by the Doctor, who then, according to the stage direction, is given a basin of 
girdy-gront, with a kick, and driven out.) 

Father Christmas. 
Now ladies and gentlemen, your sport is almost ended, 
So prepare for the last, which is highly commended; 
The hat it would speak, if it had but a tongue, 
Come, throw in your money, and think it no wrong. 


We are sorry to see that most of the interesting customs of former times have fallen 
into disuse. During the reign of Elizabeth of England, a check was given to these 
innocent and joyous pastimes by the violence of the reformation, and during the reigns 
of James the Firat, and the unfortunate Charles, the Puritans waged a furious and suc- 
cessful war against all kinds of diversions. 

Carols.—Carols are of very early date; indeed the first Christmas carol may be said 
to have been sung by the angels to the shepherds on the night of the nativity, when 
they chanted in seraphic strains the well known ‘‘Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra par 
hominibus.”” We have many very early Christmas carols founded on the appearance of 
the angels to the shepherds; and this subject was also, during the early and middle 
ages, the subject of public representations. 

During the last days of Advent in Catholic countries, more especially in Rome, it is 
the custom for minstrels to visit every shrine of Our Lady to chant the carol and play 
before her their wild traditionary music, and, out of respect to St. Joseph, they also 
play before each carpenter’s shop. 

The deep religious feeling and sentiment that pervaded the ancient Christmas carols, 
form their chief subject of admiration. The wild and touching beauty of the following 
verses cannot fail to be appreciated. 


‘As Joseph was walking, 
He heard an angel sing,— 
This night shall be born 
Our heavenly king. 


** He neither shall be born 

In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 

But in an ox’s stall.” 
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Carol singing prevailed somewhat in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it is 
worthy of remark that the religious spirit breathed forth in the ancient carols is lost 
sight of for that of a gross and sensual character. Take the following example from 
Horne: 

‘*So now is come our joyful feast, 
Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest 
And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry. 


** Lordlings, Christmas loves good drinking, 
Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou, 
English Ale, that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors, old or new. 
Every neighbor shares the bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep; 
Drinks his fill without control, 
Till he drowns his care in sleep.” 


But among the many peculiar modes of rejoicing which distinguished the celebration 
of this sacred festival in olden times, there was one that deserves not only to be remem- 
bered, but also to be practised—namely, the boundless hospitality with which the rich 
at this season were accustomed to supply the wants of their poorer brethren. In 
former times whole districts met together to celebrate Christmas; the old baronial halls, 
and the mansions of the wealthy were thrown open to friends, tenants, and retainers, 
and the opulent proprietors delighted to stand and distribute their bounty to the 
humbler members of their immediate neighborhood. This festival was a feast of joy to 
all, and care and sorrow, as far as possible, were banished from the land. Even the 
servants partook of the general festivity, for such was the influence of this festival, that 
for twelve days during this season the master and the servant met almost on terms of 
equality. Such indeed was the hospitality of the wealthy in Catholic times, while cele- 
brating the nativity of the Infant of Bethlehem, that they seemed not to enjoy the 
viands that loaded their own tables, unless the poor were made partakers of their 
abundance. Beautiful and Christian-like charity! Let us imitate it. Let the poor be 
remembered on this sacred day; let their hearts be rejoiced by the free offering of a 
tithe of our abundance. But above all let not the friendless orphan be forgotten. Kind 
reader, touch not the Christmas feast until the nearest abode of the fatherless be honored 
by an offering from your table; until the Christmas dinner be blessed by the orphan’s 
preyer. 

Tie morning anthems have died away and the evening of the joyous festival ap- 
proaches, bringing with it a host of pleasing associations. The candle seems to burn 
more brilliantly than usual; the cheerful fire blazes on the hearth; the parents, children, 
relatives and friends, meet around the social board; the wine sparkles from the cup, 
and the repast becomes more grateful from the friendly looks and feelings by which it 
is accompanied. The jocose word flows from lip to lip, the goodness of the heart is 
manifest on the countenance, and the soul of each seems attuned to the angelic song 
that broke the silence of the morn, and the prevailing feeling of all is “‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace to man.” 
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Tae Pasrorat Lerrer or tue First Provinciat Councit or Sr. Louis. 

This important document, though addressed to the Catholics of the Province of St. 
Louis, is replete with lessons of wisdom and salutary instruction applicable to Catho- 
lics in every section of the country. To the Catholic it comes as the voice of a parent, 
breathing words of consolation and encouragement amidst the manifold trials to which 
he is exposed, while the mildness and charity by which it is distinguished, and its calm 
appeal to reason, will cause it to sink deep into the bosoms of many who are strangers 
to our holy faith. 

The learned prelates allude with feelings of deep regret to the unhallowed spirit of 
hostility to our holy religion, which of late years has developed itself in the land; and 
while they deplore the degeneracy of the times and the departure of many from the 
noble feature of religious freedom and toleration, once the boast and pride of our insti- 
tutions, they forcibly vindicate Catholics from the charge of disloyalty. They treat 
as absurd in the highest degree the silly and long since exploded calumny, that Catho- 
lics hold civil allegiance to the Sovereign Pontiff, and equally with the distinguished 
prelates of the Provincial Councils of New York, Baltimore, and Cincinnati, they pro- 
claim in the most explicit terms, that Catholics, in temporal matters, neither owe nor 
acknowledge any allegiance to the successor of St. Peter, nor recognize in things tem- 
poral, any law higher than the constitution and the laws of the country where these are 
not incompatible with the dictates of conscience. 

On this point the language of the Pastoral is so clear and so full of instruction, 
that we beg leave to transcribe it for the benefit of our readers: 

** Unwillingly do we allude to the frivolous and unworthy pretexts which are alleged 
by the enemies of the Church, in justification of their hostility. You are held up to 
the suspicion and hatred of your fellow-citizens, as persons holding doctrines and re- 
cognizing principles incompatible with your obligations as citizens of this Republic. 
We need not tell you, brethren, that the Church imposes on you no obligation incom- 
patible with your allegiance to the Government under which you live; or that your re- 
ligious principles are the best guarantee your country can have, that, hereafter, as ever 
heretofore, you will be found faithful to your duties as citizens, while you are jealous of 
your obligations as Christians. You know that all power is from God; that society is 
constituted on a Divine basis; that every offence against the laws of your country is an 
offence against God; and that, consequently, you are to obey, not only for the purpose 
of avoiding the punishment which the magistrate inflicts on the transgressor, but from 
the higher motive of conscience. Nor is this obligation weakened or frustrated of its 
effect, by the paramount obligation of observing the Divine Law. You know that 
while rendering to Cesar what is Cesar’s, you must give to God what He necessarily 
demands. All who profess the Christian religion acknowledge this principle. But 
while others are left to the suggestions of their own individual conscience, or to the 
direction of some purely human tribunal, to ascertain what conscience requires, in the 
event of a real or apparent collision between their duties as citizens and as Christians, 
you have an authority to guide you, which the Promises of Christ shew to be a certain 
means of avoiding mistake, and which, even to those who do not recognize its Divine 
character, must, if calmly viewed, be regarded as safer than the dictates of the individ- 
ual reason, and more worthy of confidence than any other tribunal on earth. Human 
legislators may err; they may forbid what the law of God commands; they may com- 
mand what the law of God forbids. Whenever sucha departure from truth and justice 
presents itself in the form of law, the Christian must remember the principle, and imi- 
tate the example of the apostles, and must obey God rather than man. The authority 
of the Church in regard to such matters is nothing more than the application of a prin- 
ciple which is admitted, as well by those who reject her authority as by her most faith- 
ful children. 

‘*It is only by an entire misrepresentation of these principles, and by confounding 
things essentially different, that the enemies of the Church can represent her as hostile 
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to the well being of society, or her children as unworthy of the blessing of civil liberty. 
The exploded calumny of a divided allegiance, which alone, it is said, Catholics can, 
consistently with their principles, give the government of their country, is now seri- 
ously renewed, as if it had not already been refuted by every kind of argument, as well 
as by the testimony of history and experience. We are mortified to be obliged to re- 
fute a charge which argues extreme ignorance or extreme malice in those who prefer it. 
We owe no temporal allegiance to the Bishop of Rome. We recognize in the Govern- 
ment under which we live the power established by God for the regulation of society, 
supreme in all that concerns the civil order, and always to be obeyed, whenever its 
requirements are not obviously opposed to the law of God.” 

From this subject the learned prelates turn to another, which not only concerns the 
Catholics of the far west, but equally addresses itself to Catholics everywhere—namely, 
the religious education of their children—a subject, which we ourselves, in the October 
number, endeavored to impress upon the minds of parents. Earnestly do they 
recommend it in the following brief extract. Let parents read it, and treasure up 
in their memories the lessuns which it inculcates: 

“We feel it one of our most sacred duties to address the clergy and laity of our respec- 
tive dioceses on the necessity of renewed and persevering efforts to provide for the reli- 
gious education of youth. It cannot be necessary to insist on the importance of edu- 
cation, or to shew that education, to be productive of beneficial results, must be religious, 
—that is, grounded on religious principles, and accompanied by the practice of religious 
duties. Whatever sacrifices the discharge of this duty may impose on pastors and 
people, should be willingly made, in view of the important end to be attained,—the 
training of youth in the way in which they should walk, in order to be useful members 
of society, and to be worthy of being associated, after death, with the society of the 
saints in heaven. We desire to see, attached to every church, schools where, under the 
direction of the pastor, the youthful heart may be formed to virtue, at the same time 
that the elements of science are acquired, and where every influence that can affect the 
child, may be exercised for the promotion of his sincerely religious character. We are 
aware how great is the burden which the discharge of this duty, in our peculiar circum- 
stances, imposes both on pastors and people, but we must remind both of the para- 
mount character of the obligation to which we refer. Parents should remember that 
the education of the offspring is a duty which they do not fulfil when they procure for 
them merely scientific instruction; and pastors should never forget, that these little ones 
of Christ are the objects of his tenderest love, and should, therefore, be endeared to the 
heart of His faithful ministers.” 


NaturaizaTion iv Canapa. 

It is a fact worthy of being remembered, that at the very time that our own country, 
with a view to prevent emigration, is endeavoring to extend the term of naturalization 
from five to twenty-one years, Canada, under the rule.of her Britanic Majesty, is en- 
couraging emigration, and a few months ago reduced the term of naturalization from 
seven to three years. 


Tue Roruscnixps, according to their own estimate, possess $700,000,000 in personal 
property, exclusive of real estate, seignories, mines, &c., which amount to at least half 
as much more, making the enormous sum of over one thousand million dollars, or an 
amount much larger than the entire valuation of New York City. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time; 
Footprints that porhene another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
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From October 20, to November 20, 1855. 
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I.—Fore1en AFFAIRS. 


Rome.—The Concordat between the Holy See and Austria.—For some time it was known 
that important negotiations were being carried on between the Courts of Rome and 
Vienna. At length a Concordat was concluded, securing important privileges to the 
Holy See, and destined at the same time to confer immense benefits on the Austrian 
Empire. The Dublin Tablet of the 27th ult., gives the following brief synopsis of this 
important document: 

1. The Roman Catholic religion is to be maintained and protected, with all the rights 
and privileges secured to it by the Sacred Canons, in all those provinces in which it 
predominates. 

2. The Placetum Regium is abolished. 

3. The right of the Bishops to communicate with the Papal Chair in spiritual matters, 
as also with the Clergy and people, and to issue instructions and ordinances in spiritual 
matters is recognised. 

4. The Bishops alone have a right to appoint their Vicars and counsellors, to ordain, 
or to refuse to ordain those Priests whom they may consider unworthy, to found or to 
divide livings or rectories, to order public prayers, to convoke synods, to publish pas- 
toral letters and spiritual rescripts, and to prohibit dangerous books. 

5. The Bishops are to watch over the religious instruction given to the youth of the 
country in all public and private schools. All Roman Catholic elementary schools are 
to be under the direction of a Clerical inspector. 

6. The Bishops are to appoint the catechists, and no one will be allowed to teach 
theology or canonical law without their permission. 

7. Agreeably to the canons or conditions of the Council of Trent (it sat from 1545 
to 1563) Clerical matters will be settled by Clerical judges, and temporal judges will 
only meddle in matrimonial matters when they relate to the spiritual (should probably 
be “‘ temporal’) consequences of that Sacrament (marriage. ) 

8. The Bishops have the full right to punish the Clergy who may offend against the 
discipline of the Church, and to condemn to punishment those who may offend against 
the canons of the Church. The civil courts will only have to take cognisance of civil 
matters and of crimes committed by the Clergy, but even then the Bishop must previ- 
ously receive notice of what is about to be done. 

9. In the prisons the Clergy are to be separated from the laymen. The immunities 
of the churches shall be maintained as long as they do not interfere with the public 
security. 

10. Disputes with laymen in respect to the right of patronage, to be decided by tem- 
poral courts. 

11. Ora] and written defamation of the Catholic religion, of the holy Liturgy, of 
of Bishops, and of Pelates will not be tolerated. (This translation is from the German, 
but in the Gazetto di Venezia the sentence begins, ‘* the Emperor is bound not to tolerate 
oral or written defamation, &c.) 

12. The opinions of the Bishops of the province will be taken at the presentation of 
new Bishops to the Papal Chair. 

13. The Bishops alone have rights over the seminaries (theological,) and it is for 
them to appoint the Rectors, professors, and teachers. 

14, The Rectors are to be chosen by concurrence (konkurs.) The principal dignita- 
ries of the Chapter are to be nominated by the Papal Chair, when there is no right of 
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patronage. The others are to be appointed by the Emperor, excepting when there is a 
right of patronage, or the Bishops receive permission to fill up the vacant places. 

15. To the Emperor is given the privilege of appointing to all deaneries and rectories, 
when there is a right of patronage belonging to religious and school property, on condi- 
tion that his choice shall fall on one of three persons who shall be proposed by the Bishops 
after a previous regular concurrence (konkurs.) 

16. The Papal Chair, with the consent of the Emperor, has full power to establish 
new sees, and to make new divisions of those already existing. 

17. His Majesty undertakes to give a sufficient kongrua (if the root of the word is con- 
gruere it must here mean imperial confirmations) to those rectories which are at present 
without them. 

18. The property of the Church will be managed according to the directions of the 
canonical institutions, and in regard to its possession, those regulations will be followed 
which are prescribed by the canons. 

19. The Clergy belonging to the monasteries have a right to free communication with 
their Superiors residing at Rome, and the latter have the full right to visit the convents 
in the empire, and to issue circulars respecting discipline, &c. 

20. The Monastic Orders have the right to establish novitiates (institutions for the 
instruction of persons intending to retire from the world,) and the Bishops, after hav- 
ing come to an understanding with the government, to establish new monasteries and 
cloisters. 

21. The property of the Church is declared sacred and inviolable. The Church has 
also the full right to acquire new property. 

22. No suppression of the property of the Church, and no sale of the same can take 
place without the intervention of the Papal Chair. The rights of the Bishops are 
never to be infringed on. 

23. The property of the Church is to be managed according to the canonical ordi- 
nances, A mixed commission will be appointed for the administration of the vacant 
benefices. 

24. The right to levy tithes to be maintained wherever it exists, and his Majesty 
pledges himself to give to the Church a good title to claim them wherever it may be 
wanting. 

25. All other matters which are not mentioned in this Concordat will be arranged 
according to the doctrines of the Church, and the existing arrangemeats which may 
be approved by the Papal Chair. 

26. The Concordat is declared to be a state law for ever, and all the laws and [agree- 
ments which have hitherto been valid in Ecclesiastical matters are abolished throughout 
the empire. 

On the 13th ultimo funeral service was celebrated for the soldiers and officers of the 
French army who had fallen in the taking of Sebastopol, and who had formerly be- 
longed to the army of occupation at Rome.—It is stated that before the Austrian Con- 
cordat can be definitely consummated, it will be necessary for the Holy Father to notify 
the Sacred College in full consistory, which cannot be done until December. The 
ordinary notifications were exchanged on the 27th of September and the ratification in 
consistory will be a mere matter of form. The reply to the Spanish memorandum will, 
itis said, be prepared by his Eminence, Cardinal Brunelli, assisted by Mgr. Franchi, 
ex-charge d’affaires at Madrid. As the object of the document, which will be very 
extensive, is to prove that the acts of the present Spanish government have been in 
violation of the existing concordat, no one could be better qualified for the task than the 
able divine who conducted that convention on the part of the Healy See. This reply is 
looked forward to with a great deal of interest, and copies will be forwarded to all the 
governments having relations with the Holy See.—The Holy Father, on the 11th ult, 
visited Osti to examine the excavation being made there at present.—The Marquis de 
San Giuliano Gegliali, Secretary of the Neapolitan Legation, and temporary Charge 
d’Affaires of that power, lately died at Rome. He was a man highly esteemed, and his 
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death was deeply regretted.—The cholera had disappeared, but its ravages were visible 
in the immense number of orphans which it occasioned. These destitute children have 
been received into the various charitable institutions with which the Eternal City is 
adorned, and the Holy Father who watches over these establishments with especial care, 
took immediate steps for their relief. The sum of 10,000 crowns has been generously 
subscribed by the citizens and clergy for the period of ten years, to defray the additional 
expenses to which they will be subjected on account of the increase of the objects of 
their charity. 


Spain.—The condition of this country is still unsettled. The Borges faction continue 
to give trouble, though lately defeated with a severe loss. At Madrid twenty-five insur- 
gents of the band of Tofal, in Catatonia, have been executed. This cruel proceeding 
occasioned great sensation, it being considered an unnecessary act of severity. The 
Government has conferred the Grand Cross of the Military Order of San Fernando on 
Marshal Pelissier and General Simpson.—On the 12th ult. a deputation ‘of the Con- 
stituent Cortes presented an address to the Queen, to which her Majesty thus replied : 

‘* My heart appreciates the loyal affection which which the Cortes congratulate me 
through your organ on the anniversary of my birth. Their sentiments endear to me 
still more the noble and generous people whom you represent. Identified with the insti- 
tutions, for the defence of which I heard the cannon roar when an infant in my cradle, 
and deeming it an infallible truth that there is no happiness for kings without the peace 
and welfare of their people, I most fervently wish to see you consolidate the liberties of 
that heroic nation, so that my reign may leave to it a recollection the more flattering as 
the sum of happiness it will have secured to it may be greater. I have placed my fullest 
confidence in the Constituent Cortes, and the affection of which they have given me so 
many loyal proofs is to me a sure guarantee that they will found liberty and order on 
imperishable bases. May Heaven grant the realization of that prosperity, the constant 
object of my prayers, and may I hear you repeat, for many years, this manifestation of 
attachment, the value which is enhanced by the persons chosen to offer it to me.”” 


France.—No event of importance has taken place in the country during the last 
month. It was rumored that a matrimonial alliance between Prince Napoleon and a 
Princess of the royal family of England, is one of the grand events that may take place 
at a future day.—The Emperor has signed the decree for the suppression of the Centes 
Guards.—The religious sentiment that pervades the French army of the East, from the 
highest officers to the humblest in the ranks, has elicted the admiration even of those 
who differ from them in faith. Marshal Pelissier writing to a Nun of the Hospital of 
Pay, who had given him a medal of the Immaculate Conception, says : 

‘* T begin by telling you that I enter most willingly into the spirit of the prayers you 
have offered up for me, and which, as you must have remarked, have been heard. It 
was on the day following the feast of the Assumption that I beat the Russians at Trak- 
tir, and it was on that of the Nativity of our Lady that the Malakoff was taken. Thus 
is it that we are indebted, more than the vulgar may suppose, to the fervent prayers 
addressed to the Virgin, and to our confidence in her, for such powerful aid in those 
two glorious days.” 

The German correspondent of the Guardian, a Protestant journal, thus bears honora- 
ble testimony to the piety of the soldiers, and to the heroic conduct of the French 
chaplains : 

‘* Most happy am | to observe the religious element extending itself in the French 
army. Fifty years ago I doubt much if in that army there was any profession of Chris- 
tianity, or even any recognition of God Almighty. The most gratifying change has 
now taken place. The French may be said not merely to have sent religious instructors 
to the soldiers in the Crimea, but to have transplanted hither part of their church. Here 
one cannot fail to see the most essential symbols of Roman Catholic worship—churches, 
altars, crosses, &c., all of a rude form, no doubt, but certainly calculated to produce in 
the minds of the soldiers the same devotional feelings as have been inspired by the 
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magnificent and hallowed temples and sacred objects of their native country. The per- 
formance of the rites of their religion by their priests is not confined, as it is with us, to 
the ordinary places of worship, and to times when the army is not employed on duty or 
engaged in battle, but is especially attended to amid scenes of hardest conflict, where 
men can lend no assistance in fighting the enemy, or in attending to the bodily suffer- 
ings of the wounded. This may be considered by many as out of place. Wherever 
the army goes to attack the enemy a certain number of priests accompany them. They 
take up their position at the field hospitals nearest the scenes of conflict. There they 
stand in the open air from the commencement to the close of the battle, ready to hear 
confession and to administer the Last Sacrament to all the dying who are brought in. 
On the day of the capture of Sebastopol two of the priests of the French army, in their 
ecclesiastical robes stationed themselves at the nearest ‘field hospital in the ravine lead- 
ing to the Malakoff. Their position was anything but a very safe one. I passed and 
repassed several times, and never did so without seeing a roundshot, or some destruc- 
tive missile, falling in the neighborhood. The spectacle of these men fulfilling their 
office, under such circumstances, could not fail to produce a reverence for religion in the 
minds of others besides those that receive from them its consolations.”’ 

Ene_anp.—Late advices from England announce the startling intelligence of a disa- 
greement between England and the United States. The English journals teemed with 
the cry of war, and much unnecessary and, we apprehend, useless excitement prevails 
on the subject. As to the cause, all that we can learn we gather from the Hants Tele- 
graph, which says : 

‘¢It is rumored that this movement is in consequence of the American Government 
having replied to some communication made to them by the British Government on the 
subject of Cuba in a tone insulting to this country in the highest possible degree. The 
American Government bids the English Government to beware what they are about ; 
tells them that England has her hands full already: and that, in defiance of England’s 
interference with them, they will do what they place as to Cuba. The Neptune and the 
St. George, three-deckers, now that the Neapolitan business is settled, are also expected 
to go to the North American station, so that a force will be assembled that will be 
more than sufficient to defend the honor of England and the interests of her colonies.’’ 

The same journal adds: ‘‘The Powerful, 84, Captain Massey, is ordered to Ja- 
maica; and the Cornwallis, 60, Captain Wellesley; Pembroke, 60, Captain Seymour, 
(screws); and Rosamond, 6, paddle, Commander Crofton, to go to Bermuda.”’ 

A great ‘* Bread Demonstration”? had taken place in Hyde Park, which passed off, 
however, without much excitement. The ‘ Food Question ”’ is nevertheless attracting 
much attention in the country.—Parliament had been prorogued until the 27th of 
December.—His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman raised two Clergymen of the Church of 
England to the priesthood of the Catholic Church. One of these was the Rev. Wm. 
J. Roberts, M. A., of Merton College, Oxford, and the other the Rev. John H. Dale, 
A. M., of Christ’s Church, Oxford, and lately missionary of the Estalished Church in 
the diocese of New England.—It is gratifying to learn that the fund being raised for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of the suit brought against the illustrious Cardinal 
by Boyle, has nearly reached $7,000, and within $3,000 of the sum incurred by His 
Eminence in his defence.—Recently a solemn Te Deum was chanted in all the Catholic 
churches and chapels in the diocese of Westminster by the order of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop for the fall of Sebastopol, and the prayers of the faithful were asked for the souls 
of those who had fallen, and for the success and preservation of those who were still 
left to battle against the foe —The following interesting statistics of church building in 
a portion of England, we take from an Exchange : 

‘** From 1801 to 1851 the number of Catholic chapels and churches built in Yorkshire 
was 37, in Lancashire 73, in Middlesex 19, in Surrey 11, in Staffordshire 23. 1n five 
counties only there is thus a total of 163 churches added to those already in existence— 
others are in the course of erection, and it is needless to add that the congregations have 
enormously increased, no small proportion having been won back from the new to the 
old faith.” 

89 Vor. IIl.—No. 11. 
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Ingtann.—The Tenant. Right agitation seems to be on the increase. Pursuant toa 
Notice, a great meeting of the Tenant League was held at Dublin on the 16th ultimo, 
at which several members of Parliament, clergymen, and other patriotic gentlemen 
attended. An address to the Irish people was adopted, a number of speeches were 
delivered on the occasion, and the meeting separated with a determination of getting 
up a series of ‘ public demonstrations,’’ and reviving the old course of ‘‘ agitation.” 
The Address terminates with these words: 

* At this instant the people of Ireland are the arbiters of their own fate. They can 
make or mar their own political and social fortunes in this struggle. England could not 
now follow out a course of unconstitutional coercion towards Ireland. There has been 
but one other period in Irish history at which the same observation could be made, and 
the result eighteen years of Irish glory and of national independence. It is for you to 
earve out a career of success in the undertaking in which we have embarked. We can 
only adjure you to seize the opportunity, and advise you how to use it, of securing 
those benefits and blessings for which you have struggled so long, and which, when 
gained, will constitute one of the most valuable inheritances that can descend to your 
children.”’ 

We learn from the Irish journals that there has been a great decrease of late in the 
number of emigrants to the United States, while many are returning to their native soil. 
This is a natural consequence arising from the hostile agitation against foreigners, at 
present so rampant in this country, once the boasted home and asylum of the exile. 
The harvest has been closed in many places; the crops have been generally good, espe- 
cially the petatoe, which has been better than any turned out since the first appearance 
of the disease. The fall fairs have been plentifuliy supplied and well attended. 

Death of Mr, Lucas.—The Dublin Tablet of the 27th ultimo, comes to us in mourn- 
ing for the death of its distinguished Editor, Frederick Lucas, Esq. The particulars 
attending this sad event, we have not been able to learn. It was known that for some 
months past his health was precarious, but few anticipated the fatal result at so early 
a day. In the absence of a more lengthened notice, we avail ourselves of the following 
interesting sketch of the distinguished dead, from the pen of the London correspondent * 
of the Boston Pilot: 

**Mr. Frederick Lucas, M.P. for Meath, Editor of the Tablet from its commence- 
ment, the staunch supporter of the Irish Tenant League and the Irish cause in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, is no more, He died on Tuesday last, October 23d, at the residence 
of his mother-in-law, Mrs, Ashby of Staines, near Windsor, after a severe and some- 
what protracted illness. Mr, Lucas was a convert to our holy faith, His father, Mr. 
S. Lucas, was and is a member of the Society of Friends, and he brought up his son 
in that persuasion. In the year 1838, Mr. F. Lucas was called at the bar of the Middle 
Temple, London, during the Easter Term, but did not practice much. In the following 
year he renounced his father’s religion and embraced the Catholic faith, and shortly 
afterwards published a pamphlet, written with considerable force and ability, bearing 
the title of ‘‘Reasons for becoming a Roman Catholic.” This little work was spe- 
cially addressed to the Society of Friends. As a Roman Catholic barrister he took 
great interest as well as an active part in the proceedings of the Catholic Institute, 
and became a frequent contributor to the Dublin Review. In 1840 he started in London 
the Tablet, the first Catholic paper of any pretensions published in the metropolis. It 
required no little perseverance, in addition to great ability, to carry on this journal 
against not only Protestant opposition, but the lukewarm favor and the apathy of those 
whose duty it was strenuously to support it. In 1849, or the commencement of 1850, 
he removed the Tablet to Dublin, and in July, 1852, was elected member of Parliament 
for Meath, in the place of Henry Grattan, who had represented it from 1832. Mr. 
Lucas was one of the Secretaries of the Irish Tenant League until it closed its existence, 
was constantly engaged in the advocacy of Irish interests until the last fatal illness 
which has removéd him from among us. It has been uncharitably asserted that the 
immediate cause of his death may be traced to the following circumstances. Strenu- 
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ously advocating the right of the Irish priesthood to interfere in politics, and having 
been opposed in the assertion of this principle by some of the Irish Catholic bishops 
as well as the Metropolitan, he not only thought it right to appeal to Rome, but to 
support that appeal in person. His journey will be recollected, as well as that it oozed 
out, the appeal had been decided against him. It is averred that the result occasioned 
an entire prostration of his physical system, ending in his death. This is not the ab- 
solute truth; for that appeal has not been decided, and many of the Irish bishops were 
of his opinion. He has unhappily been visited by a complication of disorders, while 
the immense wear and tear of mind and body, occasioned by his parliamentary and 
editorial duties, prevented his frame having a chance to struggle successfully with the 
desperate assaults of a complication of disorders. He died at the premature age of 43, 
lamented by his immediate circle of relatives and personal acquaintances, and by that 
wider circle of friends and admirers, who, if they could not all quite agree with the 
line of policy he adopted for the regeneration of lreland, never for a moment doubted 
the sincerity or the purity of his motives. Mass was offered at all the Metropolitan 
Catholic chapels on Wednesday morning, for the repose of his soul.—R.I.P. In 
private life his character was worthy and estimable. He has left a widow and one 
child, a son, to lament his loss, which cannot fail to be severely felt.” 


Russia AnD THE War.—From the Foreign papers we learn that Russia still keeps up 
the appearance of great military display, and that active war preparations are still going on. 
It is said that peace negotiations are again talked of, but nothing definite on the subject 
has taken place. The rapid progress of the allies seems to have caused great consterna- 
tion throughout the empire. Kinburn and other important places have been taken by 
the allies. In the Crimea nothing of any moment had taken place. It was thought, 
however, that the Russians could not long hold the part of the city which they oc- 
cupy, and indeed it is thought impossible for Prince Gortschakoff to escape from the 
peninsula. The forces of the allies in the Crimea are estimated as follows, viz: The 
English about 50,000 men, the French are put down at 80,000, the Turks at 35,000, the 
Sardinians at 15,000, besides the Turkish Contugent at Kertch of 20,000 men. 

It is said that Marshal Pelissier has, with great difficulty, brought up 120 cannon to 
the heights of Tchouliou, and has thus gained a pivot for his operations in the valley, 
which it will be impossible to wrest from him. 

General Korff has been deprived of his command, for his neglect in allowing himself 
to be surprized by General d’Allonville’s cavalry. He is succeeded by Prince Radzi- 
witch. These changes have been notified by a Russian order of the day, dated the 4th 
of October. The Cologne Gazette says General Korff is to be tried by court-martial. 

It is stated that Gen. Simpson, the commander-in-chief of the British forces, is to be 
recalled. 

JerusaLem.—The triumph of the allied armies in the Crimea produced an immense 
impression thoughout the Holy Land. At the first news of this event, even before it 
was officially announced, the mountains of Judea echoed the booming of the cannon 
from the tower of David, announcing that the allies had planted their triumphant flags 
on the smoking ruins of proud Sebastopol. The Mussulmans and Latins indulged in a 
joy which was easily understood ; but the Greeks affect to disbelieve the report, and ill 
concealed the chagrin and apprehension which it occasioned. To cause a diversion, 
they circulated the most absurd rumors, which were arzested by the full confirmation of 
the intelligence, which was conveyed to Kiamil Pacha, governor of Palestine, who was 
occupied in the district of Hebron, which he had pacified by his energy and wisdom, 
and who, hastening the regulation of the affairs in which he was engaged, returned to 
Jerusalem on the 29th of Sept. On the day following the hoisting of the French flag on 
the Consulate, which was formally done by permission of the Pacha, was saluted by 21 
guns from the tower of David. Afterwards his Excellency, accompanied by his entire 
staff, proceeded to the Consulate, in full uniform, to pay an official visit to M. de Bar- 
rere. This fully repaired the insult offered, at the instance of Russia, to the French flag 
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in 1843 and the entire proceedings have inspired the Catholics of the East with fresh 
hopes, and proportionately depressed their enemies. On the same day, the Latin Clergy 
chanted in the midst of a large and grateful congregation, a Te Deum, in thanksgiving 
for this victory, in the chancel of St. Sepulchre, before the tomb of our Saviour. The 
French Council with all the personnel of the Consulate, his excellency Kiamil Pacha and 
the Colonel of the garrison of Jerusalem, assisted in uniform at this religious ceremony. 
The governor of Palestine requested the Greeks and Armenians, as subjects of the 
Sultan, to follow the example of the Latins, and offer up prayers and thanksgiving for 
the same intention. This they did after the conclusion of the Latin service, in the 
church of St. Sepulchre, Kiamil Pacha occupying a place in one of the galleries. Trav- 
elers enjoy the utmost security at present in passing through Palestine. 


Avsrratia.—It is a source of much consolation to the Catholic to learn the expan- 
sion of his holy faith in this far-distant region. Australia, a name almost unknown to 
the great mass of our population, has her Archbishop, her bishops, a numerous and 
zealous clergy and flourishing Catholic population. The following instance will give 
an idea of the zeal of pastors, the piety of the faithful, and the increase of Catholicity in 
this remote country.—At the church in the single town of Tasmania, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Goold a short time ago administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to about two hun- 
dred children. Religious institutions have also taken root in the land. The Sisters of 
Mercy are there to be found like angelic spirits hovering around the couch of sorrow 
and affliction, and administering to the wants of the destitute orphan. The Sisters of 
St. Joseph, lately introduced there from France by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Serra, have several 
schools under their charge. Recent advices from the country give the most cheering 
accounts of the magnificent fetes attending the announcement of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. 


II.— Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 


AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Archdiocese of Baltimore. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop visited St. Charles’ Church, Pikeville, on Sunday, 4th 
inst., and administered Confirmation to 21 persons. The venerable prelate preached on 
the occasion. The zealous pastor, the Rev. Dr. White, celebrated High Mass, assisted 
by the Rev. Patrick Guilfoyle, of Covington, Ky., and Mr. Kelly, of Loyola College, 
as deacon and sub-deacon. 

A New Church.—The corner-stone of a new church was laid at Clarkesville, on the 
18th instant. The Very Rev. H. B. Coskery officiated, and preached on the occasion. 
The Rev. Mr. Verot, the worthy pastor of the congregation, also made some remarks, 
chiefly explanatory of the ceremonies that had taken place. 

St. John’s Church.—W hile we rejoice to record the evidences of the spread of Catho- 
licity in the foundation of new churches in our midst, it also affords us much gratification 
to behold those already founded drawing to a rapid completion. But a few months ago 
we witnessed the laying of the corner-stone of the new church of St. John in our 
city. Weeks passed away, and still nothing but the foundation wall was presented to 
the eye. A few days ago we visited the site, when to our astonishment, a beautiful and 
stately temple, almost ready for divine service, presented itself to our view. It has 
grown up as it were by magic, and almost before a tithe of the Catholics of our city were 
aware of its foundation. ‘To the zeal, the energy and persevering efforts of their excel- 
lent and beloved pastor, the Rev. Father McManus, the Catholics of St. John’s parish 
are indebted, under God, for the erection of the noble edifice, which is destined to impart 
blessings upon themselves and their children. The congregation, though poor, has 
generously responded to the calls that have been made upon it. A unity of purpose, @ 
determination to aid in the noble enterprize, seemed to animate all as if the work was 
their own. Heaven has blesed the labor. A magnificent church, one of the largest and 
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handsomest in our city when fully completed, now stands to attest the zeal of the pastor 
and the piety and charity of the flock. A Fair, in aid of the church, is, we understand, 
about to be held during the Christmas holidays. To the Catholics of our city we say 
in all the earnestness of our hearts, go and pratonize it. Make an offering worthy of the 
object, and worthy of the holy season during which it is holden. God will reward 
your charity even a hundred fold. 

2. Diocese of Philadelphia. 

Of the numerous benevolent and truly charitable institutions which abound in this 
diocese, that of Saint Joseph’s Hospital ranks among the first. On account of the 
numerous claims on the charity of this institution, debts were incurred, which for a 
time impeded its prosperity. To relieve its wants, an appeal was made to the Catholic 
public, and was generously responded to. It was proposed that one hundred men 
would bind themselves each to pay to the Hospital the sum of thirty dollars, for the 
space of five years. As the form of the obligation may be found useful for similar pur- 
poses, we transcribe it for the benefit of our readers : 

‘‘ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, do hereby bind and oblige ourselves 
severally to pay to the Saint Joseph’s Hospital annually, for the next ensuing five 
years, commencing on the first day of May, Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-five, the sum of thirty dollars. This obligation to be binding on the sub- 
scribers only in case the required number of one hundred can be obtained. 

‘* In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and seal.’’ 

This is followed by the signatures of the zealous Bishop of Philadelphia, and nearly 
one hundred others, including a large number of the Rev. clergy. 


3. Diocese of Newark. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Bayley, Bishop of Newark, dedicated a new church on the 2Ist 
ultimo, in the northern limits of Jersey city, under the patronage of the Mother of God. 
Mass was celebrated by the Rev. Mr. Moran, of Newark, and the Rev. Dr. Heyden, 
V. G., of Pennsylvania, preached on the occasion. The same Rt. Rev. Prelate on the 
same day administered the Sacrament of Confirmation at St. Peter’s Church. 


4. Diocese of Richmond. 

A case possessed of much interest recently occurred at Richmond, Va., in which an 
effort was made to produce as evidence in court of justice the confession of a person 
made to a priest in the Sacrament of Penance. A man had killed his wife, believing 
that he had found her unfaithful to her marriage vows. The counsel for the defence 
called as a witness to prove the guilt of the woman, the Very Rev. John Teeling, V. G., 
who was said to have heard her confession. The Hon. Judge ruled that the evidence 
in this case could not be admitted, as it had not previously been proved that the woman 
had made any declaration under the belief that she was in articulo mortis, but a discus- 
sion had occurred between the counsel on either side, based on the energetic protest of 
the Very Rev. Mr. Teeling that, while rendering every respect to the Court, and every 
obedience due to the laws, he could not, and would not, whatever the penalty, utter a 
word that had ever been said to him under the seal of confession, whether in proof or in 
disproof of the guilt of a penitent. 

Judge Meredith, who presided at the trial, as this point had thus been brought for- 
ward, said that it was proper for him to give his opinion on the subject. 

‘* He referred to two cases tried in England, in which declarations made by Catholics 
to Protestant ministers were held to be inadmissible, though the clergymen, not regard- 
ing the confession as sacramental, were willing to disclose all that was communicated to 
them. The confessions were regarded as much in a penitential spirit, in the hope of 
forgiveness for the sins disclosed, and hence sacred, though in the estimation of the 
clergymen, by no means sacramental. He said he regarded any infringement upon the 
tenets of any religious denomination as a violation of the fundamental law, which guar- 
antees perfect freedom to all classes in the exercise of their religious duties. To 
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encroach upon the confessional, which was well understood to be regarded as a funda- 
mental tenet in the Catholic Church, would be to ignore the Bill of Rights, so far as it 
is applicable to that church. In view of these circumstances, as well as a series of 
other considerations connected with this subject, he felt no hesitation in ruling thata 
Priest enjoys a privilege of exemption from revealing what is communicated to him in 
the confessional.” 

This decision of the Judge does honor to his justice and to his learning. It is 
undoubted that, on common law principles, without any special statute, a priest is pro- 
tected in reference to what he hears in the confessional. It was decided in New York 
as long ago as 1813, in the celebrated case of Father Kohlman, before any statute had 
been passed by our legislature on the subject. 

In connection with the foregoing, we here insert the opinion of a Judge in Connecti- 
cut directly the reverse of that of the learned Judge of Richmond. An action was 
brought against a Catholic clergyman for attending at the death-bed and administering 
the rites of our holy religion to one, who had requested his services, against the wishes 
of the plantiff, who was a Protestant, and who obtained a judgment of $150 for damages 
against the priest. The particulars of the case are thus stated in the New Haven Journal : 

‘* In the course of the case, the priest being on the witness stand, was inquired of as to 
the confession of the dying woman. The question was objected to on the ground that 
it had no revelancy to the case, and on the further ground that it was a privileged com- 
munication and could not be disclosed. Judge Waldo, after argument, in which a recent 
Virginia case was cited to sustain the objection to the question, took the case into con- 
sideration, and decided that confessions to a priest were not by the law of Connecticut 
privileged, and that the priest might be compelled to disclose them on the witness’ stand. 
He also decided that the confession sought for in this particular case had no revelancy, 
and was therefore unimportant; but, he said, if he conceived it would have the least 
bearing on the case, he should compe’ se priest to disclose it.”’ 


5. Diocese of Portland. 


It is with pain that we are compelled to record another evidence of the anti-Catholic 
spirit, which of late years has shown itself so rampant in the country. Maine has 
shown herself conspicuous among her sister States for her violence towards our clergy, 
and her open hostility to the Church. A few weeks ago the Catholics had prepared to 
lay the corner-stone of a church in Bath, but they were prevented by a lawless mob. 
The particulars are thus stated by the Bath Tribune: 

“On Sunday, as the Catholics attempted to hold religious services appropriate to laying 
the corner-stone of a new church, a large concourse assembled to witness the exercises, 
which were prevented by rowdyism of the lowest sort, and violence. 

During the forenoon a wooden cross which had been erected was forcibly pulled down. 

Early in the afternoon an American flag was raised amid the cheering of a consider- 
able number of persons, who showed themselves hostile to the exercises and the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Russell, acting Mayor, pulled the flag down amid shouts of *‘hustle him out!” 
and hisses. But on his leaving it was again put up. 

A rush was made for the corner-stone, which had been previously laid, and several 
attempts made to remove it from its setting, which was prevented, as we learn, by the 
exertions of Marshal Walker and Mr. Constable Leach, who kept the crowd at bay. 

There was much bad talk, shouting, fighting, &c. 

The Catholics, finding they would be opposed in their exercises, quietly withdrew and 
left the lawless mob in possession of the field. 

No attempt that we hear of was made to arrest any of the disturbers of the peace up 
to 4 o’clock. 

At about 5 o’clock the crowd, having accomplished their objects, and prevented the 
religious exercises, gradually dispersed. 

Seeing the temper of the people, the bishop sent word to his parish that the exercises 
would not be held. 
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Some injury was done to private property, and nuisances committed of which it is 
not decent to speak. 

We blush to think that in this city of churches and law and order, the Sabbath should 
be broken by such scenes of lawlessness and violence.”’ 


6. Diocese of Louisville. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Spalding, Bishop of Louisville, lately visited a portion of 
his vast diocese, during which he administered confirmation at various places. At St. 
Teresa’s Church, Flint Island, he confirmed 44 persons; and at the Church of the Holy 
Angel’s Guardian, near Mount Mexico, 7; at St. Martin’s Church, Mead county, 50. 
On the 6th instant the Bishop visited Bethlehem Academy, where six persons were con- 
firmed; on the 9th he confirmed 29 at the chapel of the Trappists, at Gethsemani, and 
on the evening of the same day the Right Rev. Prelate visited the flourishing Seminary 
of St. Thomas, at present containing fifty-one youthful candidates for the holy ministry. 
On the Sunday following 110 persons were confirmed at St. Rose's Church, and 
38 at the Academy of St. Catharine. The learned prelate returned after travelling 
about five hundred miles, having administered the holy sacrament of confirmation 
in eighteen places to 515 persons. 


7. Diocese of Detroit. 

Ordination.—Ordination was given at the Cathedral in the city of Detroit on Sunday, 
the 28th ultimo, by the Right Rev. Bishop Lefevre. The sacred edifice was thronged 
to the utmost capacity to witness the solemn and interesting ceremony of the ordination 
of the Rev. Maria Paul Werhle, M.D., who had received on the previous Wednes- 
day the order of sub-deacon, on Saturday, deaconship, and on Sunday was elevated 
to the dignity of the priesthood, 

The Rev. P. Hannaert preached on the solemn occasion, and delivered a most 
beautiful and impressive dissertation on the obligations, the responsibilities, and the 
duty and the dignity of the priesthood. 


8. Archdiocese of San Francisco. 

It is gratifying to witness the rapid increase of Catholicity in this distant section of 
our Union. San Francisco, though a city of yesterday, is already adorned with a 
cathedral and several handsome churches, Anpther has been lately added to the num- 
ber. The Church of St. Ignatius, on Stockton street, was solemnly opened for divine 
service on the 15th of July. The Most Rev. Archbishop Alemany officiated, and de- 
livered an impressive discourse, during which he took occasion to speak in the highest 
eulogistic terms of the zeal and unceasing energy of the Jesuit Fathers in propagating 
the truths of Catholicity throughout the world, but more especially in California. 


9. Obituary. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we are called on to record the death of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Van de Velde, Bishop of Natchez, who died on the 13th inst., of 
the yellow fever. The lamented prelate was a member of the Society of Jesus, and 
had formerly been Vice Provincial of the order. In 1839 he was consecrated for the 
see of Chicago, and in 1853 transferred at his own request to Natchez. Here he labored 
zealously until he fell a victim to the prevailing epidemic of the South. May the 
prayers of the faithful be offered for the repose of his soul. 

The diocese of Louisville has sustained a heavy loss in the death of the Rev. Charles 
J. Boeswald, pastor of the German Catholic Church of the Immaculate Conception in 
that city. He died on the 2d instant, after several weeks of severe illness, of typhoid 
fever. May he rest in peace. 
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I1lI.—Securar AFFAIRS. 


Elections.—State elections have taken place in several parts of the country during the 
last few weeks. In New York, five or six parties contended for the prize, and in the 
contest that followed the American party seems to have had the advantage. In Massa- 
chusetts the same party had an easy victory. In New Jersey the Democrats 
were successful. In Maryland the Know Nothings elected four out of the six members 
of Congress, and the State ticket generally, and in Louisiana, Wisconsin and Texas 
they were defeated. ° 

Railroad Accident.—The vicinity of St. Louis lately became the scene of another 
dreadful casuality. An excursion train of eleven cars,-which left the city to celebrate 
the opening of the Pacific Railroad at Jefferson city, met with a terrible calamity. 
Whilst crossing the Gasconade River, about 100 miles from St. Louis, the bridge gave 
way, precipitating ten cars a distance of nearly thirty feet into the river. There were 
upwards of 600 persons on the train. About twenty are reported killed, and from 
twenty to fifty badly wounded. Thomas S. O. Sullivan, the chief engineer of the 
road, is among the killed. 

The fearful scene is thus described in the St. Louis Intelligencer of the 3d inst., by 
one who was on the train at the time of the accident : 

‘At half-past eight the train started, freighted with six hundred happy hearts, and 
followed by the good wishes of all whose hearts beat responsively to those of the 
parting ones. All was bright and pleasant, and although the twelve cars constituting 
the train were crowded to such an excess that many had to stand in the aisle between 
the seats, and others on the platform outside, yet yon was a universal good feeling, 
and “all went merry as a marriage bell.’? The people at the stations and villages along 
the road cheered us onward, and shouted, and waved hats and handkerchiefs in response 
to the merry music our brass band entertained them with. As we came into Hermann, 
a cannon pealed forth the glad greetings of the hearty citizens. 

*« But how soon was the scene destined to be changed! How soon were so many of 
those bounding hearts to be pulseless! No one dreamed that death was so near, and 
yet it lurked for us only a few miles further on. At one o’clock we left Hermann, pre- 
ceded by a locomotive and tender, which had been sent forward, to see that the way 
was clear, and no danger impending. Soon we came in sight of the bridge across the 
Gasconade river, about nine miles from Hermann, and about thirty-five miles from 
Jefferson City. The bridge is approached by an embankment thirty feet high, which 
terminates in a massive stone abutment. Forty yards from the abutment, and just at 
the edge of river, stands another staunch stone pillar, three more of which reach to the 
other side of the stream, and support the bridge. The river is about two hundred and 
fifty yards wide, and the bridge thirty feet high, at least. The Pioneer locomotive had 
crossed the structure safely, and was waiting on the other side to see the result of our 
attempt. There was no fear of danger, and no apprehension of peril. We slowly 
moved along the embankment, and came on to the bridge. The locomotive had passed 
the first span, and had its forewheels above the first pillar—beyond the abutment—there 
being then, resting on the first span, the locomotive, baggage car, and two par 
loaded passenger cars. The weight was too much for the long, slender timbers whic 
supported the rails and the enormous load above. Suddenly we heard a horrid crash— 
it rings in our ears now—and saw a movement among those in the cars in which we 
were seated; then there came crash—crash—crash—as each car came to the abutment, 
and took the fatal plunge. The affair was but the work of an instant. We were 
running slowly at the time, and the successive crashes came on at intervals of nearly a 
second. We ourself were seated in the seventh car—there being three behind us—and 
when we heard the horrid sound that came  « as each car slowly and deliberately took 
the leap, we hoped that our car might stop before it reached the precipice. But no, it 
seemed that the spirit of ruin was beneath, determinedly dragging each car to the spot, 
wrenching it from its fastenings, and hurling it to atoms beneath. Six cars fell in a 
mass, each on the other, and were shivered into fragments. The seventh fell with its 
forward end to the ground; but the other end rested on the top of the abutment. Those 
in it were only bruised. The eighth and ninth cars tumbled down the embankment 
before they reached the abutment. 

‘* Such a wreck we never saw, and hope never again to see. It was one undistinguish- 
able mass of wooden beams, seats, iron wheels, and rods, from beneath which came up 
groans of agony. Those who could, crawled out of the ruins immediately, and either 
sought to relieve their own wounds, or the wounds of their friends. Some wept tears 
of joy to find their friends alive ; and others shuddered to find their friends dead.”’ 








